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Tuere is nothing so easy as canting; and no cant much more 
jull and much more worn, than that about temperance. Mr. Gay 
says that gluttony is “‘of the seven deadly sins the worst.”” We 
should be thankful to know the reason why. It is because the road, 
the monastic and ascetic road, to heaven is through an empty sto- 
mach. ‘The soul, divested of its earthly incumbrances by fasting, 
says St. Francis Xavier, wings its way,—to the seventh heaven— 
says the Mollah Abdulfazel; and, contemplating the divine essence 
unclogged by the weight of worldly flesh, says Tertullian, becomes 
wrapt, say the Sufis, in all the ineflable love—and thus, and thus. 
And Mr. Forsyth, “surgeon, &c.” says that **so much does the 
health of the people in general depend on temperance and simpli- 
city, as well as on the right ordering of their diet, that, were more 
attention paid to this subject, fewer of those disorders which are the 
scourge of the human race would be met with in socicty.” 

There is a more intimate connexion between the doctrine of Ter- 
tullian and Mr. Forsyth than the author of the New Domestic Ma- 
nual, &c. &e. imagines. It is but the Saint or the Yogi dressed up 
in the outward fittings of the apothecary. It is the ascetic in- 
trenched in gallipots and blisters; preaching “ long, loud, and dam- 
nation’’ against beef and porter; terrifying his audience with pitch- 
forks and brimstone in one age, and, in the other, with gout, mea- 
sles, liver, stomach, hysterics, and ‘* perplexity fits.”” Thus are 
the people frightened. ’ Thus is anxiety taught to lie in wait for 
us, even in the most natural of all our “‘ non naturals ;’”’ to intrude 
itself into our dish; to throw its gloom over our social, as over our 
misanthropic and solitary hours; to prepare repentance for us in 
the midst of our enjoyments; to poison our meat and corrupt our 
drink; and to convert kind nature’s gifts into physic. 

We have no doubt that the St. Anthonies and the St. Simeons 
did occasionally visit the seventh heaven; since it is the property 
of ** wind in the hypochondres pent,”’ to blow up the brain too, 
Vor. VU. No. 38.—Museum. M 
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with visions “ more than all hell can hold.’’ But our business at 
present is not with them. We are merely bent on showing that 
the medical and pharmaceutical cant of the day is cant, and that it 
is but the dregs of the ascetic system, revived under a new form; 
by some, because it is always easy to cant; by others, because it 
brings business to their shop; and, by the world at large, because 
it is among the “‘dampnable”’ propensities of our nature to be dis- 
contented, to seek for causes of fear and anxiety when they do not 
choose to come uncalled, and to act and feel as if this bountiful 
world, brilliant in beauty and overflowing with blessings, was a 
collection of steel traps and spring guns, set to catch the body and 
shoot the soul. 

When Gay discovered that gluttony was the ultra-mortal of all 
the mortal sins, he was “eating baked meats,”’ at the Duke of 
Queensberry’s table, it is to be presumed. “ Pleno landat jejunia 
ventre.”’ Or, did he abuse the man who was dining on the venison 
and turtle which he could only scent along the afternoon air while 
holding his way to a cowheel in a St. Giles’s cellar? Which ever 
was the poet’s situation, Mr. Forsyth will perhaps explain in some 
future work, being a surgeon and an author, what are the diseases 
which are “ the scourges of the human race,”’ and which are pro- 
duced by want of temperance and simplicity. 

In the mean time, we may ask him'whether the plague is one, or 
the typhus fever, or the yellow fever, or the scurvy, or the dys- 
entery, or the endless diseases which thin the ranks of the poor in 
childhood, and by which their numbers are reduced to less than 
the half of what they might be, had they the means of “ gluttony 
and intemperance.’”’ The population of England is increasing 
in a ratio which ceconomists (political ceconomists is the phrase) 
call fearful, because the people eat and drink more and better than 
they did, even fifty years ago. It has gradually increased with 
their increase of food, with improved food; it was kept down by 
want of food, by bad food, The disorders which we have glanced 
at, are the great “* scourges of the human race;’’ and those to which 
our OWn country was Once as subject as others, have diminished or 
disappeared—by increase of food; among some other matters. 
The people have eaten them out-of date. The British navy and 
the British seamen have eafen out the scurvy. The starving High- 
landers have eaten themselves into a double population within less 
than a century. The “land of famine’’ has eaten itself out of that 
disorder which the British Solomon thought too great a luxury for 
a subject ; or, at least, that which was in the skin has settled itself in 
the mind. The first medical school in the world has even covered 
the angles of its cheek bones, eafen itself into novgl-writing, and 
spawned joint stock companies. 

But we need not select good Mr. Forsyth as the champion of 
this ascetico-medical faction. There is a Doctor Pedro Snatchaway 
at every corner where a blue bottle blazes to the evening street, as 
well as in Warwick Lane—that was. If we are to throw down 
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le guantlet, we must therefore challenge the three colleges of 
physic, surgery, and pharmacy, as well as the hermaphrodite, he- 
teroclite, race which brings us into this gluttonous world, to pro- 
duce one disease which is caused by the neglect of ‘temperance 
and simplicity in diet.”” We will not give them even the gout or 
the apoplexy; unless they will show that all gluttons have gout 
or apoplexy, or both; and that gout and apoplexy never attack the 
temperate or the poor. The facts are all againstthem. There are 
more palsies among the poer than the rich, fifty fold. There are 
more diseases of all kinds; and we will appeal to their hospitals 
and their experience. The “scourging’’ epidemic and contagious 
diseases scourge the poor to spare the rich; and the average of life 
is far in favour of those who live best—who eat most, if the Col- 
lege pleases. We may ask the College what connexion there is 
between intemperance and the most wide spread, the most devas- 
tatory, the most accursed of human plagues, the blackest of Pan- 
dora’s store, marsh miasma. Whence comes the cholera of India? 
Roast beef can be measured and weighed, but the yellow fever, 
the remittent, the intermittent, the dysentery, are the produce of 
that which is invisible, imponderable, inapprehensible, which 
strikes in a moment, wafted along the perfume of the tropical grove 
as through the fogs of a Hollander’s canal. And the Hollander 
knows too, that if he does not eat and drink well he willdie. So 
does the West Indian. 

We must ask Mr. Forsyth, whether inflammation, inflammation 
of the lungs, pleurisy as the College calls it, arises from eating. 
If it does, why is it most common among soldiers, whose diet is 
most rigidly temperate; or why is it most prevalent among the 
poor generally. And when it does attack and is to be cured, physi- 
cians know very well that it is most difficult of cure among the tem- 
perate and the water drinkers, and that these are the very patients 
who require most bleeding. We may say the same of all the inflam- 
mations. The noted ophthalmia is not a disease of intemperance. 
The class of contagious diseases is among the most deadly and 
wide acting, and no one needs be told that the whole of these are 
counteracted by good living, and not attracted by excess of good 
living. 

We may ask also what connexion there is between consumption, 
that heavy scourge of the youth of Britain, and intemperance. On 
the contrary, it is notorious that the tubercular consumption is 
often brought on by poverty and deficiency of food, as it is by the 
fashionable practice of bleeding. It is equally notorious that sero- 
fula in all its horrible forms, is also thus excited, where its seeds 
might have otherwise remained dormant; that it is thus produced 
among the poor, in constitutions which would not have betrayed 
it among the rich; and that, in this disease, an improved diet is 
often the only cure. If the scrofula ever appears in the dark com- 
plexion, among the upper classes, it is where the mother keeps an 
apothecary or a medicine chest, and the child is dieted on calomet 
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and salts; to diet itself when it becomes a miss or a master, in the 
same manner, and to end in being a nervous, hysterical, pale- 
green, hypochondriacal repository of drugs, blue devils, and bad 
temper. Rheumatism ig not the produce of gluttony; nor sciatica, 
nor cancer, nor epilepsy, nor hysterics, nor insanity; and these 
take an ample share in the operation of “ scourging the human 
race.’ If stone and gravel are thus produced, we must ask Mr. 
Forsyth and his friends to explain why they appear in children, even 
in infants; why every fiftieth inhabitantof Norwich, or of the banks 
of the German Rhine, is the subject, and among the especial ones, 
of these fearful disorders. 

But there is no end to this, unless we were to go through the 
whole nosology, which seems to have been contrived to show us 
how many crooked roads there are to lead us out of the world 
And if we did go through it, we should show, with equal ease, 
that no one disease could be fairly and safely traced to ordinary in- 
temperance in eating, not even in the cases of acknowledged glut- 
tons. A man may occasionally have called down an impending 
fit of apoplexy by extreme or coarse excess; he may even have 
habitually nursed such ‘a tendency; a fact which we do not mean 
to dispute. Yet this very disease does occur equally in the tempe- 
rate and the water-drinker; and it is familiar that, in women, who, 
compared to men of equal ranks, are notedly temperate both in eat- 
ing and drinking, there are ten cases of palsy for one in a man. 

That gluttony, in the real and vulgar sense, is not a common 
vice, we surely need not say; yet, however disgusting, its imme 
diate evils are seldom more than the temporary and well known de- 
rangements, which, for the sake of our general readers, we do net 
choose to state in technical language. If the glutton suffers further, 
he deserves it; but he is a monster whom no one will pity, and 
for whose sake it is not necessary to alarm and starve the whole 
world, and to fulminate diseases and terrors against the human ap- 
petite. 

But there are two species of anathema wielded by the Snatcha- 
ways. The one is against quantity, and the other against quality 
He who is not suffocated by beef and pudding, is to be poisoned 
by pepper and pickles; by a drachm of Hervey’s sauce, or a spoon- 
ful of anchovy garum. And the Hunters and the Kitcheners write 
nonsense, because it makes their books sell. These “ death in the 
pot’’ gentlemen, and their medical abettors, are even less honest 
than Mr. Frederic Accum, who threatens only with lead and cop- 
peras, while their minatory denunciations are levelled against vo/ 
au vents, saulés, and salmies. 

Now, our neighbours, the French, are of a very different opinion, 
and so are we. It is the very essence of the French euisine, that, 
by means of cookery and variety, it is a medicinal cuisine. No 
man ever dined at Beauvillier’s or at the Café of the Chaussée 
D’Antin, without being sensible how much more he could eat than 
of English beef and mutton, how much lighter was his digestion, 
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brisker his faculties, and easier his slumbers. Need we quote the 
Almanach des Gourmands in support; need we quote every Homme 
de Bouche that has written in aid of this divine science? 

But if we are really to defend the necessity of eating in this 
world, we ought to proceed logically and .categorically. In the 
first place, it is an eating world, and seems to have been made on 
purpose for eating and being eaten. As yet indeed, we have not 
learnt to eat stones; but, with the aid of modern chemistry, per- 
haps we may in time arrive at that also; and population and politi- 
eal economy will be subjected to new calculations. Every thing 
else is eaten, or eats; and really the greater portion of the animal 
creation seems to have nothing else to do, and to be sent down for 
no other purpose. Man, indeed, writes books; but even the end 
of these is that he may eat, or, rather, that his publisher and book- 
seller may. This is the ultimate abject and purpose; even where 
he tries to frighten his neighbours with starvation or gout. 

It is moreover true, that every animal eats as much as it can 


procure, and as much as it can hold. <A cow eats !t to sleep, and 
sleeps but to eat; and, not content with eating all day long, * twice 
it slays the slain,”’ and eats its dinners o’er again. .\ whale swal- 


lows ten millions of living shrimps at a draught§ a oursling canary 
yird eats its own bulk in a day, and a caterpillar eats five hundred 
times its weight before it lies down, to rise a butterfly. The mite 
and the maggot eat the very world in which they live, they nestle 
and build in their roast beef; and the hyena, for want of better, eats 
himself. Yet a maggot has not the gout, and a whale is not subject 
to the sciatica. 

Nor does Captain Lyon inform us that an Esquimaux is troubled 
with tooth ache, dyspepsia, or hysterics, though he eats ten pounds 
of seal and drinks a gallon of oil at a meal, and though his meal 
lasts as long as his meat. But if eating is to produce diseases, 
which of all the nosology would be absent from the carcase of Cape 
Cochrane’s Siberian friends, who eat forty pounds of meat, with 
twenty of rice porridge, and heaven knows what more, at a sit- 
ting? 

It is the universal law of nature that every animal eats as long 
as it can, and as much; and when it has eaten, it sleeps, to begin 
again if itcan. Man, who writes books to prove that Nature is 
wrong, makes laws of his own, and we believe and tremble. How 
ever mysterious may be that provision in our physiological sys 
tem, by which Nature has contrived, that whatever superfluous 
food be taken, should be without effect, the fact is unquestionabl: 
The man who eats five pounds of beef is not one jot better nou 
rished than he who eats one; nor, except in particular cases, does 
he gain additional weight or strength. He does not always even 
become fat; although this is a substance into which the system 
sometimes converts a part of that food which is not required fo: 
the ordinary repair of waste. But, not to enter into medical and 
physiological details too deeply, it is notorious that, in animals as 
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well as in man, superfluous food may be used without producing 
superfluous effects, and without inconvenience. The singing bird 
in a cage will eat, and during the whole term of its natural life, ten 
times as much as it could procure in the wild state.- The voracity 
of the cormorant is proverbial; and the same ig true of all the fish- 
ing birds. It is the same in man in the wild state; as some savage 
nations are eternally filled with food, while others are in a per- 
petual state of starvation. Nothing can be more unlike to each 
other in this respect than a Greenlander and an Arab of the desert, 
a New Hollander and an Otaheitean; and yet the average of life 
and disease does not in general differ between these different na 
tions of savage people. 

If indeed it does differ, that difference is always in favour of ex 
cess. And thus also it is in the civilized state. Nature has nc 
means of remedying the want of food, while it has a steady remedy 
for excess, or for superfluity, and finds other occasional remedies, 
to which we will not allude, fog occasional grosser exceedings. 
There can be no question, that if we assume the medium of merely 
sufficient food as a standard (and this standard cannot be better cho- 
sen than at that by which modern boxers are, and the ancient athle- 
ta were, trained), There is far more injury and disease produced by 
feeding below than by feeding above it. 

The effects are obvious in the diseases and the premature old 
age of the poorer and ill fed classes, when compared to the richer 
In general, the working people, even of our own country, are 
under-fed when compared to their labour; and the consequences 
are obvious even in their appearance.- It is extremely striking in 
those parts of the country where the food is chiefly or entirely ve- 
getable, and therefore least nutritious; as in Ireland, Wales, Cum- 
berland, Scotland, and soon. If a soldier is an old man at forty 
it cannot be from labour; as, even in war, his labour is not severe 
or constant, and, in peace, is nothing. If we compare the apparent 
age of the working classes at forty with that of the idle and luxu- 
rious at the same term of life, the difference is enormously in fa- 
vour of the latter. In the female sex, it turns the scale between 
ugliness and beauty; and beauty, need we say, like youth, is health 
That other causes conspire in favour of the rich against the poor, 
we of course admit: but the leading cause is better and more food, 
and, as we have no hesitation in stating it, excess of food, or more 
food than is rigidly necessary. That such excess is not, on the 
average, injurious, is a consequence even more clear; and, on this 
point, we are therefore at issue with Gay, M#@ Forsyth, and the 
Snatchaways. 

But there is another crime in the eyes of these minatory and 
phagophobous philosophers. There are two crimes, two terrors; 
cookery, and variety. Man is a cooking animal, for the same reasons 
that he is a tayloring one; and if he has been sent naked into this 
north-east world that he might make himself a coat, so he has been 
furnished with flint and steel that he might learn to boil his pota- 
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toes. If a monkey had wit enough, he would be glad to roast 


his chesnuts at the fire where he warms his black fingers; and if 


he had talent enough to construct even a Highland kilt, we should 
soon find bim drinking cocoa-nut wine, distilling rack, and dressing 
his pignuts “*a la daube.”’ 

By cooking, it is supposed that our animal food is rendered more 
digestible, as well as more acceptable; and as to our vegetable food, 
with the exception of garlic, cucumbers, and a few more, it is cer- 
tain that we must cook it or leave it to swine. We do not exactly 
see how a mutton chop is rendered poisonous because it is wrapped 
up in paper, **a la Maintenon,” or fried with crumbs of bread and 
parsley into “a cotelette,’”’ or kabobed, or curried, or chopped small 
and moulded into a “ boudin ala Richelieu.”” The half of our 
most refined cookery is cookery but to the eye; the other half is 


produced by the most trifling additions, to communicate flavour, of 


substances which are either neutral or innocent, or salutary. An 
atom of vinegar, of swee: herbs, as Mrs. Glasse calls them, of pep- 
per, or cinnamon, or sugar, or what not, turns the seale between 
cgokery and plain food; forthe meat itself, and the vegetables like 
the meat, can be but roasted or fried, boiled or stewed. Whether 
the beef is to be swallowed first and the carrots afterwards, or whe- 
ther the beef and the carrots are to be eaten together a la mode, or in 
any. mode whatever, does really seem a case of bonnet blanc and 
blanc bonnet ; yet the one is virtuous plain living, and the other 
is pernicious cookery. 

The whole is a question of chemistry, and not of cant and words 
There is meat, vegetables, condiment, butter, egg, flour, and gravy, 
not to state the elements more chemically and minutely; and, 
though these are cooked little or cooked much, there can be no- 
thing but combinations of these elements, on any table or in any 
cuisine. The stomach receives all and manages all; and, whether it 
receives them ready mixed, or mixes them after reception, seems 
truly a matter of indifference. He is a terrific glutton indeed who 
eats soup, fish, beef, mutton, fowl, tart, pudding, and cheese; who 
eats round the table “‘ ab ovo usque ad mala,”’ ending with strawber- 
ries and pine apples. But, after all, he has only eaten words; for ea! 
as he may, he can eat but anima! matter, vegetable matter, and condi- 
ment, cooked by the heat of water, or by the heat of fire, roasted, 
fried, boiled, stewed, and broiled; figure or disfigure, serve, ar- 
range, flavour, or adorn it, as the cook may, be he my Lord Stair’s 
cook or the Marquis of Hertford’s. 

With respect to extreme cookery, we will however admit one 
fact, and it is that the gravy or gluten of meat, taken in large quan- 
tities and in too condensed a state, does often disagree with the 
stomach, as if that organ required to do this portion of the work 
itself. Hence the inconvenience which sometimes occurs, and 
particularly among those who are not habituated to such diet, from 
ragouts as they are called, or from all that class of cookery where 
the animal substances have been too far resolved into their consti- 
tuent gluten and fibrine by long continued and gradual heat. The 
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cause of this is far from apparent; but alihough we admit the fact 
as occasional, we do not admit that it is common or necessary, nor 
do we suppose that it is productive of more than temporary:incon- 
venience. Yet that effect is counteracted by the use of dry and 
bulky matter; and hence the large quentity of bread consumed 

a French table. Nor is it a necessary consequence; as those 
who are familiar with turtle soup, know that it is by no means gene- 
rally difficult of digestion, but is esteemec quite the reverse. 

There are many popular mistakes, even among medical men, re- 
specting the immediate effects of many k nds of diet; and though 
we are not about to rival Mr. Forsyth ina medical dieteticon, we 
are bound to notice this circumstance, among some others; though 
our principal object in this slender essay is to defend the com- 
mon practice and opinions of mankind, and of animals too, against 
the nonsensical cant of the ascetico-medical faction. 

We hear every day, and particularly when we are sick, or when 
our friends are, of light diet and delicate s:omachs, and of being al- 
lowed a bit of fish, or a boiled chicken, or a jelly, or what not; to 
every one of which the unlucky patieat vould object if he could, 
while the apothecary goes on in the old rcutine which he has heard 
from the apothecary before him. Generally, it requires a power- 
ful and a healthy stomach to dispose of such trash as boiled chicken 

ind veal broth. As to jelly, it is a mere deception; it is asif a 
man expected to be fed better by ice than by water, because it is 
solid, and can be eaten instead of drunk. Jelly is broth, and no- 
thing more. If the broth is good, the jelly is good; yet the latter 
is replete with virtue, new virtues, der véd from the glass and the 
tea-spoon. Such it is, not to think, not to analyse. .And thus 
also, while a quart-of good broth would be but a moderate allow 
ance, the nurse and the apothecary both would faint with horro: 
at the convalescent who should devoar the same dose in the shape 
of a dozen jellies. The whole College would be reproved at the 
renegade who should prescribe turtle soup to the man recovering 
from pleurisy; and yet the same soup is but the jelly in the cut 
glass, wine, lemon, and all; the only difference being salt in lieu 
of sugar. Such are the discoveries of chemistry and common 
sense. 

The convalescent and delicate stomach requires stimulant, not 
mawkish, food. A red herging is more appropriate than a fresh 
whiting; and generally, indeed, it requires an able stomach to treat 
at all with boiled fish. Let the convalescent be fed with mutton 
chops, with beef steaks, with game. ‘The proper restriction lies 
in the quantity. Nothing but extreme ignorance, with the facile 
habit of following dull and old routines, would have thought of 
still further debilitating the stomach already weakened. It often 
wants stimulus, and seldom more so than after diseases; and if it 
be to digest to any purpose, the food must be calculated accord- 
ingly. But this is as much as Mr. Forsyth and the subject at pre- 
sent demand, as to dietetics; we may return to eating. 
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The great purpose of cookery, of refined cookery, is to please 
the palate; pleasing the eye at the same time, and rendering that 
elegant, and conformable to the general refinements of furniture, 
dress, manners, and so on, which would otherwise be a merely ne- 
cessary or coarse expedient for satisfying the animal appetites. 
Without refinement in the table, the society which depends so 
much on its meetings, could not long exist. It removes from our 
sight, and diverts from our attention, the gross pursuit or occupa- 
tion which, after all, forms its essence. But it is also necessary 
that the palate should be pleased and the mind gratified; it is ne- 
cessary for digestion and health. The association between the 
taste, or the mind, and the stomach, is a most powerful one; and 
that which the palate likes, the stomach digests. No one digests 
disgustful food; and a mere idea, a disgustful association, a suspi- 
cion alone, is sufficient to derange the whole process. If we even 
tell a man who is tranquilly enjoying the concoction of woodcock 
or venison, that he has eaten magpie or jackass, the process imme- 
diately stops, and the whole system is deranged. 

It would be easy enough to say much more to this effect; but, 
even with the authority of Horace before us, we must not say all 
that Ofellus might say. But, as we are threatened too with “ rich 
sauces” and spices, it is as well to see what virtue is in these 
words ; what poison rather. The richest of sauces is gravy; the 
gelatine or glue of meat, infusion by heat or solution in water. If 
it be cooled to jelly, and mixed with wine and sugar, why then, 
forsooth, it is a light and delicate substance fit for sick people and 
delicate stomachs; invigorating, and heaven knows what more. 
So that it is poison as sauce, but full of virtue as jelly; destructive 
when liquid, sanatory when solid. As to the other sauces, they 
are nothing but what we eat in some other shape every day; but- 
ter fried with flour, butter boiled with flour, an atom of lemon 
juice or vinegar, of salt or pepper, the grating of a lemon peel, or 
of an anchovy, or the water of a mushroom, Such are the “ rich 
sauces”’ which lay “ their poison in ambush in every dish.””? “ Men 
have died, and worms have eaten them,’’ but not of rich sauces. 

As to condiments, salt and spices, they are a want of the human 
stomach. ‘They are stimuli to its action; and it does not require 
the experience of all the world at all times and places, and of the 
inhabitants of hot climates and of vegetable eaters in particular, 
to prove that they are not only salutary but necessary. A man 
may, perhaps, indeed, pepper his stomach into inactivity, just as 
he may ride his horse to death; but he may also eat forty pounds 
of pork, like Captain Cochrane’s friend (if he can), or drink a bot- 
tle of whiskey before breakfast; in either case we have nothing to 
do with him, for abuse is not use. 

Should the objector be thus beaten out of all his entrenchments, 
he retorts that cookery and variety are bad things, because they 
cause a man to eat too much. ‘ We doubt the fact.”” Most peo- 
ple know that they eat more of a plain dish, or of a single dish 

Vor. VII. No. 38.—Museum N 
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which suits their taste, than when they dabble in variety. Every 
one knows that he can eat more, and does eat more, of cold meat 
than of hot. Cold beef is therefore the true poison. 

But we have answered the question as far as relates to unneces- 
sary, or superfluous, eating, already. We do not think that this 
is a source of much evil at any time; and still less when it is ocea- 
sional or casual. Unquestionably, the stomach may be deranged 
by excess of variety as by excess of any kind; and we do not deny 
the power of temptation, arising from the excellence of the food 
or the cookery, in causing a man to eat more than is necessary. 
Nor will we deny that, in a gouty disposition, and particularly 
when gout is actually impending, excess may produce the fit. But, 
in this ease, it acts but as any other debilitating cause would do; 
like fatigue, or anxiety, or Cheltenham. If a glass of champagne 
or claret produces an attack of this disorder, it is from the exist- 
ence of idiosyncracy, and because the fit is only waiting to be ex- 
cited. The excess is the match; but the train was laid, and would 
have been fired by some cause. 

But we will dismiss a branch of the subject which we can scarcely 
be persuaded to treat very seriously; believing that it is in vain to 
argue rationally with those who are governed by words and habits, 
by sentiment and cant. We might easily have written much more, 
and much more gravely, but we are at present as little inclined to 
weary ourselves as our readers. We must therefore inquire what 
the faculty says about drinking, since this is also a subject of stand- 
ing hostility, even independently of eating. Drinking has been con- 
demned by Solomon, it was condemned by Mahomet, it has been 
condemned and re-condemned by every man who could hold a 
pen to repeat what others had written before him. And it is a 
bad thing, because it deprives a man of his senses and burns his 
nose. 

And therefore wine is poison. This corollary indeed was re- 
served for the present age. It is not only a fashion to preach 
down wine, but a merit not to drink it. Not to “drink wine”’ is 
a claim to modern distinction and modern virtue. Greater men 
than we reviewers have pronounced that a good glass of “ Sherris 
sack’’ comforted the heart and aided digestion. The world must 
have gone widely astray in this matter for the last six thousand 
years; but we should go astray also, were we to say all that might 
be said in defence of wine. We will therefore ask the doctors to 
inform us what are the evils, what are the diseases, produced by 
the common use of wine, or of any strong drink. We could much 
more easily inform them how many they kill by their fashionable 
Sangrado practice of bleeding and water. 

We certainly do believe that it is a very bad practice to drink 
drams in the morning; and we are not quite sure that it is a very 
good one to swallow a glass of chamomile whiskey before breakfast, 
like the men of the mountains in Scotland. Yet perhaps even this 
last doubt may be doubted. The Hollander knows that he shal! 
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dic und be buried if he even quits his house without a previous 
glass of schnaps. Assuredly we do not recommend a man to drink 
a ** bucket full’’ of gin a-day, like the commissionaire at the Brick- 
layer’s Arms, nor three bottles of Eau de Cologne a-day, like Lady 
** *, nor brandy, arquebusade, and Eau de Cologne altogether, 
like poor Sheridan. But we really cannot see the infinite horror 
of spirits, as the phrase is, unless a man is determined to turn 
drunkard, and add daily to his daily dose; in which case he does 
not fall under our cognizance. But the finest refinement of all this 
is, that the man who drinks only a bottle of bad port wine a-day, 
or perhaps two, fancies himself a virtuous and cleanly drinker, 
while he condemns the poorer wretch who must regale on brandy 
and water; quite forgetting, good easy man, that his grog is com- 
posed of brandy and bad wine, while the profligate brandy drinker 
is drinking but brandy and water, and does not drink half as much, 
even of the former. 

But all this has nothing to do with the reasonable and moderate 
use of wine, which was given to us to regale man’s heart, and 
which we hold, in spite of Mahomet, to be a most vir/wous inven- 
tion. But we must always be discontented; and he who does not 
quarrel with wine at large, still has his private spites against claret 
or champagne, or madeira, or malt liquor, or punch, or something 
or other. It is instructive to listen to the reasons why. ‘I de- 
clare,’”’ says the man who has eaten of twenty dishes and drank of 
ten wines, ‘‘ that that glass of champagne has given me my gout,”’ 
—or what not. ‘I never drink malt liquor,’’ says another philo- 
sopher, “as it always disagrees with me.”? The three bottles of 
wine are accounted as nothing, of course, in this reckoning. Wine, 
cider, malt liquor, punch, all is wholesome in moderation, and no- 
thing is wholesome without it, always excepting idiosyncracies and 
previous disorders. But abstinence is not moderation; and fashions 
and fancies are not truth. His Majesty (God bless him) fancies 
that Madeira is acid, and therefore, as happened to the left shoul- 
ders in the court of Alexander the Great, every man now drinks 
sherry. We suspect that no one can discover any other reason for 
drinking a bad wine in preference to a good one; to the very best 
of the strong wines. The acid in Madeira is an atom of cream of 
tartar; and a man may take ten times as much of this poisonous 
acid out of the apothecaries’ bottle every day of his life, with im- 
punity or advantage. This is the very acid itself which causes 
wine to be wine, and not cider or brandy; and, thus far, the man 
who drinks sherry, is one stage nearer to the horrific brandy 
drinker. 

As to punch, we are inclined to maintain that it is a most admi- 
rable invention, and a most salutary drink—though it be vulgar. 
It is by means of its acid, and its sugar, and its water, that it be- 
comes the rival of wine in salubrity. There is not one among 
those who drink to drunkenness, who knows how it is that he be- 
comes sober. It is our duty to inform them, and, as we very 
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much suspect, the medical profession also. This is a piece of ehe- 
mistry ; and it might prove for the benefit of their patients, as well 
as of the Medical science, if physicians were really acquainted with 
that chemistry which they are kindly reputed to know: and apo- 
thecaries also. We will therefore tell them, that the alcohol which 
produces the intoxication, is digested by the stomach into an acid, 
or is converted into vinegar. This is the chemical solution of the 
difficulty ; and hence the addition of a fermentable acid, like that 
of lemons, determines and accelerates this process, in which the 
sugar aids. Hence the readier change, and the less permanent ef- 
fects, of wines than of spirits. Moreover, it is the property of 
acids to correct the effects of narcotics. Lemon juice is the reme- 
dy, even against opium; and thus too it constitutes the virtue of 
punch. 

However, if we are to drink any thing, let it be French wine. 
[f we must choose from other lands and other drinks, we would 
rather drink brandy, and still rather Dutch gin, than black port or 
fiery and bitter sherry. There is no deception here; a man knows 
and sees what it is that he is drinking. But we are at last going 
to drink French wines, thanks for ever and ever to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. There are two ends in drinking, and thirst to 
quench is one. The Englishman, reversely, drinks his black 
wine as he eats a salt herring, to make himself dry. ‘* Drunk 
at night and dry in the morning; hey, Barnaby, take good warn- 
ing.”’ 

Did the devil possess Sir Paul Methuen when he made that 
lauded treaty, the like of whieh exists not in Rymer? Certainly 
at least his infernal Majesty’s progeny have walked into the herd 
of swine, which has ever since been praising the political economy, 
and drinking the villanous port of this miraculous diplomatist. 
How else should they have been silly enough to go on approving 
and drinking down to the present days of universal illumination ; 
paying in purse, stomach, and senses, for the honour of clothing 
Portuguese backs with British wool, all for the honour of Sir Paul 
Methuen and political economy. Thus have Port and Bull become 
entwined, identified, as effectually as Bull and Beefsteak; and thus 
has it become a moot point whether a valiant Englishman is most 
touchy on his port or his porter. 

A generation must yet pass before Cockayne and its dependen 
cies will be reformed on this point, before they shall discover that 
they may get drinking and intoxication both for the same trouble 
and expense; and that it is pleasanter to become drunk in regular 
gradation, pleasing the palate at the same time, and saving small 
beer, than to poison themselves with bitter blackness, to lose their 
senses in an hour, not recover them in twenty-four, and to gain, 
with stupidity, thirst, head-ache, and Epsom salts. 

The Exchequer, all praise be to it, says that we may now drink 
French wines. That is, as far as we can pay for them. We must, 
yet, not drink too much, lest the French should rejoice and become 
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rich. The tailor in a country town quarrels with the butcher who 
has called him snip, and determines to live on cucumbers to punish 
him. That is highly meritorious, and very laudable. The butcher, 
in return, refuses to wear a coat, and clothes himself in a bull’s 
hide; and thus the village prospers,,and thus the Gaul determines 
to cut his meat with his fingers, and thus Sheffield thrives and com- 
merce flourishes. 

We have regiments, battalions, armies of doganiére, commission- 
ers, Treasury, Exchequer, Excise, tidewaiter and landwaiter, 
riding officer and gauger, and all the combined intellect cannot in- 
vent a duty ad valorem. This is wondrous strange. But it will 
arrive on some lucky day, and it will then be wondered why it 


did not arrive before, and our babes will doubt of the wisdom of 


their ancestors, and the generation that quits the nipple will take 
to the graceful bouteille, fit envelope of its graceful contents, and 
the black sturdy Bull bottle will be forgotten, with its black Sty- 
gian liquid, and wit and health will wonder at themselves, and 
Chancellors of the Exchequer shall drink three or six bottles a-day, 
as well as Lord Chancellors, and shall not die at forty-six with red 
noses and Promethean livers. It used to be supposed, that the ob- 
ject, the purpose, the existence, the soul of commerce, was inter- 
change; the giving of iron and cotton, which cannot be eaten and 
drunk, for corn and wine that can; by those who have more razors 
for shaving than they want, and more muslins than their wives can 
wear, to those who have more corn and wine than they can swal- 
low, while they go unshaven, and their wives are clothed in linsey 
wolsey. In short, it was once thought that commerce was com- 
merce, and nothing else. There could not have been a greater 
fallacy, as Customs and Excises have shown. But fashions revolve, 
and perhaps a day is coming when commerce will really be the 
thing which it pretends. 

If the French had eaten ten hundred Marechals d’Ancre, com- 
mitted a dozen of St. Barthelemy’s, and twenty revolutions, they 
have atoned for it all by inventing claret and champagne. It is 
claret which is the real ‘‘.@mi de l’ Homme ;’’ vectar which Jove 
never knew. If a man wishes to be happy all the evening, and 
sober in the morning, let him drink claret. If he wishes to be 
merry for an hour, and sober in the next, let him drink cham- 
pagne. 

We shall perhaps be accused of preaching in our cups, and yet 
this is worth another paragraph. The people drink, and the peo- 
ple become drunk; each, high and low, in their several ways, and 
each according to their fancies, purses, habits, or philosophies. 
But the drunkenness of the one is not the drunkenness of the 
other; nor, whether for drunkenness or for drinking, are gin and 
claret, porter and champagne, equivalents. There is a mighty dif- 
ference between the drinking of a count and a cobbler, of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and a tinker. There is a mighty differ- 
ence in the results. Unquestionably there may sometimes be slight 
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differences in their educations, as well as, now and then, in thei: 
capacities and turns of thinking; but in investigating this calculus 
by a true method of differences, the more important elements are 
the drinks drunken. . 

If the whiskey of a Highland savage evaporates in dirk and 
claymore, it is as much because of the whiskey as of the brute te- 
nement, which is thus fired by this ferocious liquid; and hence 
also the “* tug of war,’’? when Pat meets Pat at the fair of Bally 
O’Shaugnessy. It is, indeed, a serious truth, and let the Exchequer 
perpend it, that ferocity is the produce of drunkenness with spirits; 
and that, while occasional violence is the result of accidental intoxi- 
cation from them, habitual and confirmed brutality is the conse. 
quence of their continued use. And were it here proper, we could 
give medical and physiological reasons why it should be so. L 
the Admiralty perpend it also. But 


h result 


Th’ Excise is fatten’d with the ric 
Of all this riot; and ten thousand casks 

For ever dribbling out their base contents, 

Touch’d by the Midas finger of the State, 

Bleed guld fur Ministers to sport away.’ 

If ferocity is the produce of gin and whiskey, so is heavy stupi- 
dity the child of porter and ale. The moral effects, the metaphy- 
sical produce of these and of other drinks, is not immaterial. And 
it is not immaterial on what a man becomes intoxicated, or of what 
he drinks, habitually, and short of intoxication. Horace would 
not have praised the facundz calices and their effects, had his 
Hippocrene been Meux’s brewery or Booth’s distillery. Is there 
a poet who would preface his sonnet with porter, unless indeed he 
wrote Cockney for Campbell’s Magazine? What drink gave birth 
to Theodric, let the poet himself tell. Every man knows, if indeed 
he has any seeds of wit at all, how they germinate under claret, 
how they expand, like bamboos at the first sprinkling of the mon- 
soon, before champagne. If we would open a man’s heart and 
empty his pocket at a charity feast, we must give him good wine: 
generous wine, it has been well called: and we are confident that, 
for every bottle of claret we should obtain three times its value. 
He is a dull beggar, an unphilosophical swindler upon man’s heart, 
who inundates his stomach with the black strap of the Crown and 
Anchor, and then hopes to reap. As he sowed, so shall he reap— 
sulkiness and stinginess: let him sow claret and reap guineas; 
let him sow champagne and reap five-pound notes. 

But we begin to suspect that our readers will suspect us of hav 
ing a bottle of this divine liquid at our elbow. Alas! would it 
were so; our bottle is out, and our essay cannot hold longer. 

We shall therefore conclude our rejoinder to Mr. Forsyth and 
the Snatchaways, by recommending to all anxious gentlemen to 
‘live pleasant,”’ to eat their meat and drink their wine “ like gen- 
tlemen,”’ and not to plague themselves about their stomachs and 
their healths, and gluttony and abstinence. As surely as a mat 
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thinks or talks about his stomach, so surely will it go wrong; and 
if he doubts of his good digestion, he may as well surrender the 
very chance of it. The organs of our body do not choose to be 
thought about and talked about; and so certainly as they are made 
subjects of anxiety and discussion, do they refuse to perform. We 
cannot see what right a man, or a woman either, being non-medi- 
cal, has to know that they even possess a stomach; and we are sure 
they would be much freer of its troubles if they would not trouble 
themselves about it. 

But it is time to tell our readers what the remainder of Mr. For- 
syth’s book consists of, and we have really nothing to say for or 
against it. It is a compact-little compilation, full of information, 
which happens to be of little or no use, from Parmentier, Geoffroi, 
Cullen, and other writers, chemical and medical; and if it does not 
render hypochondriacs and stomach people more stomachy and 
more anxious, it will amuse them and teach them what pertiaps they 
did not know before; what people eat snakes and lizards, how to 
boil an egg, why pork is not veal, and other such things. If there 
is abundant nonsense, we cannot see that the author is responsible, 
since he has only copied from greater authors; if there is any sense, 
we are quite willing that he should have all the eredit. That it 
“smells of the shop” will be a recommendation to those who de- 
light in impeding their own digestions; but who will thank us for 
analysing a work on bile, crudity, and the like? The author, too, 
will doubtless excuse us if we do not give any extracts from his 
work, as we shall thus better induce our readers to buy it and ex- 
tract for themselves. 

We have, indeed, both as eaters of dinners and physicians, a pri- 
vate interest in the sale; as we hope it will take off the edge of the 
fire of stomachy guests from us, and direct it to where it will annoy 
no one, or to Mr. Forsyth himself to his profit and consolation. 
If there be any jargon, any selfishness, more detestable than ano- 
ther, it is that of the man who talks about his bile, and his liver, 
and his stomach, and who talks about them at table; of what will 
agree and of what will not; of this being bilious and that heating, 
of his gout, of his champagne, and his digestions; who spoils your 
appetite and his own, converting your dinner into physic. Let 
him physic at home, and eat at home, if he likes: he, or she, is 
unfit for human society; he should eat his dinner out of gallipots, 
and drink his water out of phials. But if the common guest feels 
this, what shall we say of the unhappy Doctor; consulted at table, 
and consulted without a fee, to know whether this dish is salubrious 
and that wholesome. He must smile yes, or smile no, while he 
secretly wishes Accum in their pot and ratsbane in their porridge. 
Chesterfield has no law against this erying evil, for it was not the 
fashion of Chesterfield’s day. Let the apothecary jargon be con- 
fined to the apothecaries’ secret vessels, and let us at least eat our 
dinners in cleanliness and peace. 
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, 


ed Clarissa, the work on which his fame as a classic of England 
will rest for ever. The tale, like that of its predecessor, is very 
simple; but the scene is laid in a higher rank of life, the characters 
are drawn with a bolder pencil, and the whole accompaniments are 
of a far loftier mood. 

Clarissa, a character as nearly approaching to perfection as the 
pencil of the author could draw, is persecuted by a tyrannical fa- 
ther and brother, an envious sister, and the other members of a fa- 


Eight years after the appearance of Pamela Richardson publish- 


mily, who devoted every thing to its aggrandizement, in order to 
compel her to marry a very disagreeable suitor. These intrigues 
and distresses she communicates, in a series of letters, to her 
friend Miss Howe, a young lady of an ardent, impetuous disposi- 
tion, and an enthusiast in friendship. After a series of sufferings, 
ris almost beyond endurance, Clarissa is tempted to throw her- 


self upon the protection of her admirer Lovelace, a character, in 


painting whom Richardson has exerted his utmost skill, until he 


has attained the very difficult and critical point of rendering every 
reader pleased with his wit and abilities, even while detesting the 
villany of his conduct. Lovelace is represented as having devoted 
his life and his talents to the subversion of female virtue; and not 
even the charms of Clarissa, or her unprotected situation, can re- 
concile him to the idea of marriage. This species of perverted 
Quixotry is not much understood in the present age, when a mo- 
dern voluptuary seeks the gratification of his passions where it is 
most easily obtained, and is seldom at the trouble of assault, when 
there is any probability of the fortress being resolutely defended. 
But in former days, when men, like Lord Baltimore, were found, 
at the risk of life itself, capable of employing the most violent 
means for the ruin of innocence, a character approaching that of 
Lovelace was not perhaps so unnatural. That he should have been 
so successful in previous amours, is not very probable; and, as Mrs. 
Barbauld justly observes, he was more likely to have beenrun through 
the body long before ever he saw Colonel Morden, But some 
exaggeration must be allowed to the author of a romance; and con- 
sidering the part which Lovelace had to perform, it was necessary 
that his character should be highly coloured. This perfidious lover, 
actuated, it would seem, as much by the love of intrigue and of 
enterprise, as by his desire to humble the Harlowe family, and 
lower the pride of this their beloved daughter, whose attachment 
to him was not of the devoted character which he conceived was 
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due to his merits, forms a villanous scheme for the destruction of 
her virtue. Without the least regard for the character of a woman, 
whom he always seems to have intended for his wife at some future 
period, he contrives to lodge her with the keeper of a common 
brothel, and to place around her the inmates of such a place. At 
length, every effort to accomplish his guilty purpose having failed, 
he administers opiates, and. violates the person of his victim while 
under their influence. But he obtains nothing by his crime, save 
infamy and remorse. The lady dies of a broken heart, and he him- 
self falls by the sword of one of her kinsmen. 

It cannot be denied, that this story is attended with many im- 
probabilities. Allowing for Lovelace’s very peculiar character, 
admitting that his selfishness, his pride, and his love of intrigue, 
had hardened his heart to all consequences, surrounded it, as he 
himself says, *‘ with flint and callus,”’ and induced him to prefer a 
crooked and most foul path to one which was fair and honourable, 
there is no excuse for Belford, as a man and a gentleman, keeping 
his friend’s infamous secret. Nay, we are apt to blame Clarissa 
herself, who, in her escape to Hampstead, did not place herself 
under the guardianship of a magistrate. We will venture to say, 
that Justice Fielding would have afforded her his most effectual 
protection; and that if Tomlinson, the false Miss Montague, or any 
other of Lovelace’s agents, had ventured to appear in the office, 
they would have been committed by his worship as old acquaint- 
ances. In our own day too, though that was not a feature of the 
writer’s age, the whole story of the elopement would have flown 
on the wings of the newspapers, not to Hampstead and Highgate 
only, but to Truro and New-castle-upon-Tyne; and not a Mrs. 
Moore or a Miss Rawlins in England but would -have been too 
particularly acquainted with “the mysterious affair of Har- 
lowe-Place,”’ to be deceived by the representations of Lovelace. 
But it is unfair to tax an author too severely upon improbabili- 
ties, without conceding which his story could have no exist- 
ence; and we have the less title to do so, because, in the history 
of real life, that which is actually true bears often very little re- 
semblance to that which is probable. If every assault were skil- 
fully parried, and every man played with ability, life would be- 
come like a trial of skill with foils, or like a game of chess, and 
strength and address would no longer be defeated by time and 
chance, which, in the words of Solomon, happen unto all men. 

The conduct of the injured Clarissa through the subsequent 
scenes, which are perhaps among the most affecting and sublime 
in the English school of romance, raise her, in her calamitous con- 
dition, so far above all around her, that her character beams on the 
reader with something like superhuman splendour. Our eyes 
weep, our hearts ache; yet our feelings triumph with the triumph 
of virtue, as it rises over all the odds which the deepest misfortune, 
and even degradation, have thrown into the scale. There is a 
noble pride amid the sorrow with which we contemplate the dis- 
Vor. VII. No. 38.— Museum. 0 
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tresses of such a being as Clarissa, rising even over that personal 
dishonour, which, when it has once taken place, under «what cir- 
cumstances soever, is generally understood to infer degradation. 
It was reserved to Richardson to show there is a chastity of the 
soul, which can beam out spotless and unsullied even after that of 
the person has been violated; and the dignity of Clarissa, under 
her disgrace and her misfortunes, reminds us of the saying of the 
ancient poet, that a good man, struggling with the tide of adversity, 
and surmounting it, was a sight which the immortal gods might 
look down upon with pleasure. This is a subject which Mrs. Bar- 
bauld has dwelt upon with a suitable feeling of the dignity of her 
sex. The more contracted and limited view of Clarissa’s merit, 
merely as resisting the efforts of a practised seducer, although it 
was unquestionably in Richardson’s view, his biographer reasona- 
bly spurns as degrading to womanhood. Clarissa, bred in a supe- 
rior rank of life, led aside by no strong passion, courted by a lover, 
who had immediate marriage in his power, must have been a sub- 
ordinate person indeed, if incapable of repelling his attempts at 
dishonouring her person. I cannot avoid transcribing the excel- 
lent reflections which follow this reasoning :—** The real moral of 
Clarissa is, that virtue is triumphant in every situation; that in cir- 
cumstances the most painful and degrading, in a prison, in a bro- 
thel, in grief, in destraction, in despair, it is still lovely, still com- 
manding, still the object of our veneration, of our fondest affec- 
tions; that, if it is seated on the ground, it can still say with Con- 
stance, 
“Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it!” 

“The Novelist that has‘produced this effect, lias performed his 
office well, and it is immaterial what particular maxim is selected 
under the name of a moral, while such are the reader’s feelings. 
If our feelings are in favour of virtue, the novel is virtuous; if of 
vice, the novel is vicious. ‘The greatness of Clarissa is shown by 
her separating herself from her lover, as soon as she perceives his 
dishonourable views; in her choosing death rather thar a repeti- 
tion of the outrage; in her rejection of those overtures of marriage, 
which a common mind might have accepted of, as a refuge against 
worldly dishonour; in her firm indignant carriage, mixed with 
calm patience and Christian resignation, and in the greatness of 
mind with which she views and enjoys the approaches of death, 
and her meek forgiveness of her unfeeling relations.’’* 

These arguments, however, were not at first readily admitted by 
Richardson’s warmest admirers. The first four volumes of Clarissa 
having appeared, and a report having been spread that the catastrophe 
was to be unfortunate, many remonstrances were made on the subject 
by those readers who shrunk from the extreme pain inflicted by the 
tragical part of the narrative, and, laying aside the contemplation of 


* Life of Richardson, vol, i, p- cl. 
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the moral, complained, that in a professed work of amusement, the 
vuthor had contrived to harrow up their feelings to a degree that was 
intolerably painful. Old Cibber raved on the subject like a profane 
bedlamite; and, what was perhaps of more consequence to Rich- 
ardson, the rumour of Lovelace’s success, and Clarissa’s death, oc- 
casioned Lady Bradshaigh’s opening her romantic correspondence 
with him, under the assumed name of Belfour. In reply to the 
expostulations of the latter, Richardson frankly stated his owa 
noble plan, of which he had toa just a conception to alter it, in 
compliance with the remonstrances of his correspondents. 

“Indeed you are not particudar in your wishes for a happy 
ending, as it is called. Nor can I go through some of the seenes 
myself without being sensibly touched. (Did I not say that I was 
another Pygmalion?) But yet I had to show, for example sake, a 
young lady struggling nobly with the greatest difficulties, and tri- 
umphing from the best motives, in the course of distresses, the 
tenth part of which would have sunk even manly hearts; yet ten- 
derly educated, born to affluence, naturally meek, although, where 
an exertion of spirit was necessary, manifesting herself to be a true 
heroine.’’* 

Defeated in this point, the friends and correspondents of Rich- 
ardson became even more importunate for the reformation of Love- 
lace, and the winding up the story by his happy union with Cla- 
rissa. On this subject also Cibber ranted and the ladies implored, 
with an earnestness that seems to imply at once a belief that the 
persons in whom they interested themselves had an existence, and 
that it was in the power of the writer of their memoirs to turn 
their destiny which way he pleased; and one damsel, eager for the 
conversion of Lovelace, implores Riehardson to “ save his soul ;’’ 
as if there had been actually a living sinner in the case, and his fu- 
ture state had depended on her admired author. 

Against all these expostulations Richardson hardened himself. 
He knew that to bestow Clarissa upon the repentant Lovelace 
would have been to undermine the fabric he had built. This was 
the very purpose which the criminal had proposed to himself in 
the atrocious crime he had committed, and it was to dismiss him 
from the scene rewarded, not punished. The sublimity of the 
moral would have been altogether destroyed, since vice would have 
been no longer rendered hateful and miserable through its very 
success, nor virtue honoured and triumphant even by its degrada- 
tion. The death of Clarissa alone could draw down on the guilty 
head of her betrayer the just and necessary retribution, and his 
guilt was of far too deep a die to be otherwise expiated. Besides, 
the author felt, and forcibly pointed out, the degradation which the 
fervent creation of his fancy must have sustained, could she, with 
all her wrongs forgotten, and with the duty imposed on her by 


* Correspondence of Richardson, vol. iv. p, 186 
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matrimony, to love, honour, and obey her betrayer, have sat down 
the common-place good wife of her reformed rake. Indeed, those 
who peruse the work with attention, will perceive that the author has 
been careful, in the earlier stages of his narrative, to bar out every 
prospect of such a union. Notwithstanding the levities and con- 
stitutional good humour of Lovelace, his mind is too much per- 
verted, his imagination too much inflamed, by his own perverted 
Quixotism, and, above all, his heart is too much hardened, to ren- 
der it possible for any one seriously to think of his conversion as 
sincere, or his union with Clarissa as happy. He had committed a 
crime for which he deserved death by the law of the country; and 
notwithstanding those good qualities with which the author has in 
vested him, that he may not seem an actual incarnate fiend, there 
is no reader but feels vindictive pleasure when Morden passes the 
sword through his body. 

On the other hand, Clarissa, reconciled to her violator, must 
have lost, in the eye of the reader, that dignity, with which the 
refusal of his hand, the only poor reparation he could offer, at pre- 
sent invests her; and it was right and fitting that a creature, every 
way so excellent, should, as is fabled of the ermine, pine to death 
on account of the stain with which she had been so injuriously 
sullied. We cannot, consistently with the high idea which we 
have previously entertamed of her purity of character, imagine her 
surviving the contamination. On the whole, as Richardson him- 
self pleaded, Clarissa has, as the narrative presently stands, the 
greatest of triumphs even in this world—the greatest, even in and 
alter the outrage, and because of the outrage, that any woman ever 
had. 

It has often been observed, that the extreme severity of the pa- 
rents and relatives in this celebrated novel does not belong to ow 
day, or perhaps even to Richardson’s; and that Clarissa’s dutiful 
scruples at assuming her own estate, or extricating herself by Miss 
Howe’s means, are driven to extremity. Samething, no doubt, 
must be allowed for the license of an author, who must necessarily. 
in order to command interest and attention, extend his incidents 
to the extreme verge of probability; but, besides, it is well known, 
that at least within the century, the notions of the patria potestas 
were of a much severer nature than those now entertained; that 
forced marriages have actually taken place, and that in houses ot! 
considerable rank; that the voice of public opinion had then com- 
paratively little effect upon great and opulent families, inhabiting 
their country-seats, and living amid their own dependants, where 
strange violences were sometimes committed, under the specious 
pretext of enforcing domestic discipline. Each family was a little 
tribe within itself; and the near relations, like the elders among 
the Jews, had their Sanhedrim, where resolutions were adopted, 
as laws to control the free will of each individual member. It is 
upon this family compact that the Harlowes ground the rights 
which they assert with so much tyranny; and before the changes 
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which have slackened the bonds of relationship, we believe that 
such instances were not infrequent. But whether we consider 
Richardson as exhibiting a state of manners which may have lin- 
gered in the remote parts of England down to his own time, or 
suppose that he coloured them according to his own invention, and 
particularly according to his high notions of the ‘awful rule and 
right supremacy,”’ lodged in the head of a family, there can be no 
doubt of the spirit with which the picture is executed; and parti- 
cularly of the various gradations in which the Harlowe spirit ex- 
hibits itself, in the insolent and conceited brother, the mean and 
envious sister, the stern and unrelenting father, softened down in 
the elder brother James, and again roughened and exaggerated 
in the old seaman Anthony, each of whom, in various modifica- 
tions, exhibits the same family features of avarice, pride, and am- 
bition. 

Miss Howe is an admirably sketched character, drawn in strong 
contrast to that of Clarissa, yet worthy of being her friend—with 
more of worldly perspicacity, though less of abstracted principle; 
and who, when they argue upon points of doubt and delicacy, is 
often able, by going directly to the question at issue, to start the 
game, while her more gifted correspondent does but beat the bush. 
Her high spirit and disinterested devotion for her friend, acknow- 
ledging, as she does on all occasions, her own inferiority, show 
her in a noble point of view; and though we are afraid she must 
have given honest Hickman (notwithstanding her resolution to 
the contrary,) rather an uneasy time of it after marriage, yet it is 
impossible not to think that she was a prize worth suffering for. 

The publication of Clarissa raised the fame of the author to the 
height. No work had appeared before, perhaps none has appeared 
since, containing so many direct appeals to the passions, stated too 
in a manner so irresistible. And high as his reputation stood in 
his own country, it was even more exalted in those of France and 
Germany, whose imaginations are more easily excited, and their 
passions more easily moved by tales of fictitious distress, than are 
the cold-blooded English. Foreigners of distinction have been 
known to visit Hampstead, and to inquire for the Flask-walk, dis- 
tinguished as a scene in Clarissa’s history, just as travellers visit 
the rocks of Meillerie to view the localities of Rousseau’s tale of 
passion. 

There was never, perhaps, an author who was not encouraged 
by popular applause again to venture himself before the public; 
and Richardson, secure, moreover, in the prepossession of a large 
party of friends and admirers, was of course no exception to the 
general rule. 

The subject of the third and last novel of this eminent author 
seems to have been in a great degree dictated by the criticism which 
Clarissa had undergone. To his own surprise, as he assured his 
correspondents, he found that the gaiety, bravery, and occasionally, 
generosity of Lovelace, joined to his courage and ingeaguity, had, 
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in spite of his crimes, made him find too much grace in the eyes 
of his fair readers. He had been so studious to prevent this, that 
when he perceived his rake was rising into an undue and danger- 
ous degree of favour with some of the young ladies of his own 
school, he threw in some darker shades of character. In this, 
according to the eulogy of Johnson, he was eminently successful ; 
but still Lovelace appeared too captivating in the eyes of his fair 
friemls, and even of Lady Bradshaigh; so that nothing remained 
for the author, in point of morality, but to prepare with all speed 
an antidote to the poison which he had incautiously administered. 

With this view, the author tasked his talents to embody the 
beau ideal of a virtuous character, who should have all the title to 
admiration which he could receive from wit, rank, figure, accom- 
plishment, and fashion, yet compounded inseparably with the stil! 
higher qualifications which form the virtuous citizen and the faith 
ful votary of religion. It was with this view that Richardson pro- 
duced the work originally denominated the Good Man, a title 
which, before publication, he judiciously exchanged for that of Si) 
Charles Grandison. 

It must be acknowledged, that, although the author exerted his 
utmost ability to succeed in the task which he had assumed, and, 
so far as detached parts of the work are considered, has given the 
same marks of genius which he employed in his former novels, yet 
this last production has neither the simplicity of the two first vo- 
lumes of Pamela nor the deep and overwhelming interest of the 
inimitable Clarissa, and must, considering it as a whole, be 
ranked considerably beneath both these works. 

The principal cause of failure may be perhaps traced to Richard 
son’s too strong recollection of the aversion which his friendly cri- 
ties and correspondents had displayed, to the melancholy scenes in 
Clarissa, in which, darkening and deepening as the story proceeds, 
his heroine is involved, until the scene is closed by death. He 
was resolved (perhaps) to give his readers some indemnification, 
and having formerly shown them virtue in its state of earthly per- 
secution and calamity, now resolved to introduce her, as John Bun- 
yan says, in her golden slippers, and walking abroad in the sun- 
shine. But the author did not sufficiently reflect, that the beacon, 
upon an exposed headland, sending forth its saving light amid the 
rain and the storm, and burning where all around combines to its ex- 
tinction, is a far grander and more interesting object to the imagina- 
tion than the chandelier in a lordly hall, secured by walls and case- 
ments from the possibility even of a transient breeze agitating its 
brilliancy of lustre. 

Sir Charles Grandison is a man of large fortune, of rank and of 
family, high in the opinion of all who know him, and discharging 
with the most punctilious accuracy his duties in every relation of 
life. But in order to his doing so, he is accommodated with all 
those exterior advantages which command awe and attract respect, 
although entirely adventitious to excellence of principle. He is 
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munificent, but his fortune bears out his generosity; he is affec- 
tionate in his domestic relations, but the devoted attachment of his 
family leaves him no temptation to be otherwise; his temperament 
is averse from excess; his passions are under the command of his 
reason; his courage has been so often proved, that he can safely, 
and without reproach of the world, prefer the dictates of Chris- 
tianity to the rules of modern honour; and in adventuring himself 
into danger, he has all the strength and address of Lovelace him- 
self fo trust to. Sir Charles encounters no misfortunes, and can 
hardly be said to undergo any trials. The author, in a word, has 
sent him forth 


Victoriotis, 
Happy, and glorious. 





The only dilemma to which he is exposed in the course of the 
seven volumes, is the doubt which of two beautiful and accom- 
plished women, excellent in disposition and high in rank, sister 
excellencies as it were, both being devotedly attached to him, he 
shall be pleased to select for his bride; and this was so small a 
shade of partiality towards either, that we cannot coneeive his hap- 
piness to be endangered wherever his lot may fall, except by a ge- 
nerous compassion for her, whom he must necessarily relinquish. 
Whatever other difficulties surround him occasionally, vanish be- 
fore his courage and address; and he is almost sure to make 
friends, and even converts, of those whose machinations may for a 
moment annoy him. In a word, Sir Charles Grandison “ walks 
the course’? without competition or rivalry. 

All this does well enough in a funeral sermon or monumental 
inscription, where, by privilege of suppressing the worst qualities 
and exaggerating the better, such images of perfection are some- 
times presented. But in the living world; a state of trial and a 
valley of tears, such unspotted worth, such unvarying perfection, 
is not to be met with; and, what is still more important, it could 
not, if we suppose it to have existence, be attended by all those 
favours of fortune which are accumulated upon Richardson’s 
hero;—and hence the fatal objection, of Sir Charles Grandison 
being the 





Faultless monster that the world ne’cr saw. 


It is not the moral and religious excellence of Sir Charles which 
the reader is so much disposed to quarrel with, as that, while Rich- 
ardson designs to give a high moral lesson by the success of his 
hero, he has failed through resting that success on circumstances 
which have nothing to do either with morality or religion, but 
might have been, if indeed they are not, depicted as the properties 
of Lovelace himself. It is impossible that any very deep lesson 
can be derived from contemplating a character, at once of unat- 
tainable excellence, and which is placed in circumstances of worldly 
ease and prosperity that render him entirely superior to temptation. 
Propose the example of Sir Charles Grandison to the sordid spirit, 
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he will answer, I will be generous when I have such an estate—te 
the unkind brother or the cold friend, I wili be affectionate, is the 
ready answer, when I meet such reciprocity of tenderness. Ask 
him who fears the reproach of the world, why he gives or accepts 
a challenge ?—I would do neither, he replies, were my reputation for 
courage established like that of Sir Charles Grandison. The timid 
may excuse himself for not being bold in the defence of innocence, 
because he has neither Sir Charles’s resolution, nor that inimitable 
command of his sword, which enables that hero to baffle, anu, in 
ease of need, to disarm, all who may oppose his interference. 
Even the libertine will plead difference of temperament and habits, 
and contend, that Sir Charles had all his passions under such com- 
plete subjugation, that there was no more danger of: his being hur- 
ried off by them, than that his six long-tailed horses should run 
away with his chariot. He does, unquestionably, now and then, 
in his communications to Dr. Bartlett and others, speak of his 
naturally passionate temperament as if it were still existing; but 
we see so little of its effects, or rather it appears, in spite of his 
own report, so utterly subdued and withered within him, that the 
only purpose of the confession seems to be, the adding this trait 
of modesty and humiliation to the more splendid virtues of the 
hero. 

After all, there may, in this reasoning, be much of the perversity 
of human nature, which is always ready, like Job’s tempter, to dis- 
pute that worth which has not been proved by adversity. But it 
was human nature which the author proposed to instruct; and, 
therefore, to human nature and its feelings, he should have adapted 
his example of piety and morality. 

To take the matter less gravely, and consider Sir Charles 
Grandison as a work of amusement, it must be allowed, that the 
interest is destroyed in a great measure by the unceasing ascendency 
given to the fortune, as well as the character, of the hero. We feel 
he is too much under the special protection of ‘the author to need 
any sympathy of ours, and that he has nothing to dread from all 
the Pollexfens, O’Harras, and so forth in the world, so long 
as Richardson is decidedly his friend. Neither are our feel- 
ings much interested about him when his fate is undetermined. 
He evinces too little passion, and certainly no preference, being 
clearly ready, with heart and good will, to marry either Clemen- 
tina or Harriet Byron, as circumstances may render most proper, 
and to bow gracefully upon the hand of the rejected lady, and bid 
her adieu. 

Lady Bradshaigh, the frankest of Richardson’s correspondents, 
states this objection to him in full force, and without ceremony :— 
‘* You have made me bounce off my chair with reading that two 
good girls were in love with your hero, and that he was fond of 
both.—I have such despicable notions of a divided love, that I can- 
not have an idea how a worthy object can entertain such a thought.” 
The truth is, that Richardson was always arguing for the supe- 
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riority of duty and principle over feeling, and, not very wisely per- 
haps, in an abstract view at least, set himself willingly to the task 
of combating even the sentiment of honest and virtuous love, con- 
sidered as a passion, although implanted by nature in our breasts 
for the wisest, as well as kindest purposes, and leading, were it 
only by carrying our views and wishes beyond ourselves, to many 
more good consequences, under the modification of reason, than to 
evil, numerous as these may be, when it hurries us beyond this. 
So far did the author carry his contempt and defiance of Cupid, 
who had, down to his time, been the omnipotent deity of romance, 
as even to alarm Lady Bradshaigh by some hypothetical arguments 
in favour of polygamy, a system which goes to exclude individual 
preferences w ith a vengeance. 

All this must be pardoned to the honest and kind-hearted Rich- 
ardson, partly for argument’s sake, partly because he had very high 
notions of the rights of the husband, as well as those of the master. 
It may be some comfort to the ladies to know, as appears from 
some passages in his Correspondence, that, like James the First of 
England, his despotism consisted more in theory than in practice; 
ind that Mrs. Richardson appears to have had her full share of 
practical authority and control in whatever related to their quiet 
family. 

Regarding Sir Charles, then, merely as the twenty-thousand 
prize, which was to be drawn by either of the ladies who might be 
so lucky as to win it, and whose own inclinations scarcely decided 
him more to the one than to the other, it is clear that the interest 
must rest—no very flattering thing for the fair sex—upon that pre- 
dilection which the reader may entertain for the English or for the 
Italian lady. And with respect to Miss Byron, amiable as she is 
represented, and with qualities supposed to approach almost to 
those of Clarissa in her happiest state, there attaches a sort of in- 
delicacy, of which we must suppose Clarissa, in similar circum- 
stances, entirely incapable. She literally forms a league in Sir 
Charles’s family, and among his friends, for the purpose of en- 
gaging his affections, and is contented to betray the secret of her 
own love, even when she believes it unreturned—a secret which 
every delicate mind holds so sacred—not only to old Dr. Bartlett, 
but to all her own relations, and the Lord knows whom besides, 
who are all to be edified by the perusal of Sir Charles’s letters. 
Most readers have felt that this conduct on Miss Byron’s part, 
though designed only to elevate the hero, has the contrary effect 
ef degrading the character of the heroine. 

The real heroine of the work, and the only one in whose for- 
tunes we take a deep and decided interest, is the unhappy Clemen- 
tina, whose madness, and indeed her whole conduct, is sketched 
with the same exquisite pencil which drew the distresses of Cla- 
rissa. There is in those passages relating to her, upon which we 
do not dwell, familiar as they must be to all our readers, scenes 
Vor. VII. No. 38.—Museum. P 
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which equal any thing that Richardson ever wrote, and which 
would alone be sufficient to rank him with the highest name in his 
line of composition. These, with other detached passages in the 
work, serve to show that it was no diminution in Richardson’s 
powers, but solely the adoption of an inferior plan, which renders 
his two earlier works preferable to Sir Charles Grandison. 

The structure of Sir Charles Grandison being wholly different 
from that of Pamela and Clarissa, enabled the author entirely to 
avoid, in his last work, some free and broad descriptions, which 
were unavoidable while detailing the enterprises of Mr. B or 
Lovelace. But though he was freed from all temptation to fall into 
indelicate warmth of description, a fault which the grosser age of 
our fathers endured better than ours, Richardson was still unfortu- 
nate in assuming the tone of elegance and of high fashion, to which, 
in his last work, he evidently aspired. Mr. B is a country 
squire; the Harlowes, a purse-proud and vulgar race ; Lovelace him- 
self a roué in point of manners; Lord M has the manners and 
sentiments of an old rural gossip; and the vivacity of Miss Howe 
often approaches to vulgarity. Many models must have been 
under the observant eye of Richardson, extensive as his acquaint- 
ance was through all, excepting the highest circle of fashion, from 
which he might have drawn such characters, or at least have bor- 
rowed their manners and language. 

But our author’s aspiring to trace the manners of the great, as in 
Sir Charles Grandison, has called down the censure of an un- 
questionable judge, and who appears, in his case, disposed to be a 
severe critic. Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in her inimitable 
Letters, has the following passages: —‘* His Anna Howe and 
Charlotte Grandison are recommended as patterns of charming 
pleasantry, and applauded by his saint-like dames, who mistake 
folly for wit and humour, and impudence and ill-nature for spirit 
and fire. Charlotte behaves like a humoursome child, and should 
have been used like one, and whipped in the presence of her 
friendly confederate Harriet.—He (Richardson) has no idea of the 
manners of high life; his old Lord M talks in the style of a 
country justice, and his virtuous young ladies romp like the wenches 
round a Maypole. Such liberties as pass between Mr. Lovelace 
and his cousin are not to be excused by the relation. I should have 
been much astonished if Lord Denbigh should have offered to kiss 
me; and I dare swear, Lord Trentham never attempted such im- 
pertinence to you.”’* 

It is no disrespect to Richardson to say, that he could not have 
had many opportunities of seeing the manners of high life; for so- 
ciety is formed upon principles different entirely from a selection 
of the best and wisest men; and the author’s condition, though far 
from being low, indigent, or disrespectable, placed him in a hum- 
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bler and happier rank. But there is one sort of good breeding 
which is natural and unchangeable, and another, which, consisting 
of an acquaintance with the evanescent manners and fashions of the 
day, is merely conventional, and is perpetually changing, like the 
modes of dress observed in the same circles. The principles of 
the first are imprinted in every bosom of sense and delicacy. But 
to be ignorant of the latter, only shows that an author is not very 
conversant with the society where these flitting rules are observed, 
or, what may be equally the case, is incapable of tracing their 
changeful and fading hues. To transgress the rules of natural good 
breeding, or to represent characters by whom they should be prac- 
tised as doing so, is a want of taste which must adhere as a blemish 
to the work so long as it is read. But crimes against conventional 
good breeding run a prescriptive course, and cease to be observed 
when the rules transgressed have, according to the usual mutability 
of fashion, been superseded by others. Such errors are like Livy’s 
patavinity, which became imperceptible to latter readers. It was 
natural that a person of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s taste and 
rank should be shocked at the want of decorum which she com- 
plains of, but at this distance of time we are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the fashions of George the Second’s reign to share 
her displeasure. We know in general, that salutation continued 
for a long period to be permitted by fashion, as much as the more 
lately licensed freedoms of shaking hands and offering the arm; 
and with this general knowledge it is of little consequence to us, 
at what particular year of God men of quality were restrained from 
kissing their cousins, or whether Richardson has made an anachro- 
nism in that important matter. The merit of Lovelace, considered 
as a portrait, remains to us the same, notwithstanding that wig, 
which is now frozen to his head amid his sentimental! attendance 
in the ivy-coppice, and anon skimmed into the fire when he re- 
ceives the fatal news of Clarissa’s death. We think as little of 
dress or fashion as when we gaze on the portraits of Vandyke, 
without asking whether the ruff and the sleeve be or be not pre- 
cisely of the cut of the period. Lovelace, whether exactly corres- 
ponding to the minute fashions of his own time or no, continues 
equally to be what he is described in the nervous language of John- 
son, in his Life af Rowe. “The character of Lothario seems 
to have been expanded by Richardson into that of Lovelace; but 
he has excelled his original in the moral effect of the fiction. Lo- 
thario, with gaiety which cannot be hated, and bravery which can- 
not be despised, retains too much of the spectator’s kindness. It 
was in the power of Richardson alone, to teach us at once esteem 
and detestation; to make virtuous resentment overpower all the 
benevolence which wit, and elegance, and courage, naturally ex- 
cite; and to lose at last the hero in the villain.””* 


* Life of Richardson, vol. i. p. cviti 
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Still, however, it is impossible altogether to vindicate Richard- 
son from Lady Mary’s charge, or to pronounce him wholly guilt- 
less of trespassing upon the essence of good breeding, as well as 
upon its temporary rules and modifications. Lady G has as 
much horse-play in her raillery as Miss Howe, and her lord is a 
double of Mr. Hickman. Now there ought to have been a difler- 
ence betwixt the vivacity of a country-bred young lady, trained up 
under a sufficiently vulgar mother, and that of Miss Grandison, 
who had always lived in the very first society; and this Lady Mary 
has a just right to complain of. 

There is a fault also attaches to the manners of Sir Charles Gran- 
dison himself, though doubtless intended as a model of elegance 
and courtesy. The very care-which the author has taken to deck 
his manners and conversation with every becoming grace of action 
and words, has introduced a heavy formality, and a sort of flou- 
rishing politeness, into his whole person and deportment. His 
manoer, in short, seems too much studied, and his talk too stiffly 
complimentary, too like a printed book, to use a Scottish phrase, 
to permit us to associate the ideas of gentlemanlike ease and affa- 
bility, either to the one or the other. We believe this objection 
has been very generally entertained by the fairer sex, for whose pro- 
tection the laws of politeness are introduced, and who must therefore 
be the best judges how far they are complied with. 

Notwithstanding these imperfections, and the disadvantage which 
a new work always sustains at first comparison with its predeces- 
sors, Richardson’s fame was not diminished by the publication 
of his Sir Charles Grandison, and his fortune would have been in 
creased but for a mercantile fraud, of a nature peculiarly auda- 
cious. By some means which he could not detect, sheet after sheet 
of the work as it passed the press was stolen from the author’s 
printing-house, and sent to Dublin, where, availing themselves of 
the relations between the two countries as they then stood, some 
uoprincipled booksellers prepared an Irish edition of the book, 
which they were thus enabled to bring into the market as soon as 
the author, and, by underselling him, greatly limited his deserved 
profits. Richardson appears in vain to have sought redress for this 
injustice by means of his correspondents in Ireland. The union 
with the sister kingdom has, among other beneficial effects, had 
that of rendering such frauds impossible in future. 

Such is the succinct history of Richardson’s productions, and 
such was its conclusion. It is only necessary to mention, that, be- 
sides his three celebrated novels, he completed that collection of 
Familiar Letters, the commencement of which led the way to 
Pamela—* A work,” says Mrs. Barbauld, “usually found in the 
servant’s drawer, but which, when so found, has not unfrequently 
detained the eye of the mistress, wondering all the while by what 
secret charm she was induced to turn over a book, apparently too 
low for her perusal, and that charm was—Richardson.” This 
work, which we have never seen, is said, by the same authority, 
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to illustrate the extreme accuracy with which Richardson had at- 
tended to all the duties of life. 

Richardson also wrote, in order to assist Dr. Johnson, the ninety- 
seventh number of the Rambler, which the editor ushered in by 
the following deserved encomium:—‘* The reader is indebted for 
this day’s entertainment to an author trom whom the age has re- 
ceived greater favours, who has enlarged the knowledge of human 
nature, and taught the passions to move at the command of virtue.” 

In our detailed remarks on Richardson’s several novels, we 
have, as usual, anticipated much which we otherwise had to say 
concerning his general merits as an author. It will be to his 
immortal praise, that he was perhaps the first author in this line of 
composition who, in fictitious narrative, threw aside the trappings 
of romance, with all its extravagance,and appealed to the awakened 
passions of the human heart. ‘The circumstances which led him 
to descend from the stilts of bombast into the walks of nature, are 
described in his own account of the origin of Pamela, and he 
quickly discovered that it was not in humble life only that those 
feelings exist which find sympathy in every reader’s bosom; for, 
if the sympathy with the distresses and the magnanimity of Clarissa 
be not universal, we cannot, we Own, envy those who aré proo! 
against their charm. 

Richardson was well qualified to be the discoverer of a new 
style of writing, for he was a cautious, deep, and minute examina- 
tor of the human heart, and, like Cooke or Parry, left neither 
head, bay, nor inlet behind him, until he had traced its soundings, 
and laid it down in his chart, with all its minute sinuosities, its 
depths, and its shallows. Hence the high, and, eumparatively con- 
sidered, perhaps the undue superiority assigned by Johnson to 
Richardson over Fieiding, against whom he seems to have enter- 
tained some prejudice. In one passage he asserts, that “there is 
more knowledve of the human heart in one letter of Richardson’s 
than in all Tom Jones.”’*—And in another, he thus explains the 
proposition: * There is all the difference in the world between 
characters of nature and characters of manners, and there is this 
difference between the characters of Fielding and those of Richard- 
son. Characters of manners are very entertaining; but they are 
to be understood by a more superficial observer than characters of 
nature, where a man must dive into the recesses of the human 
heart.”’*t Again, in comparing these two distinguished authors, the 
tritic uses this illustration,—* that there was as great a difference 
between them, as between a man who knew how a watch was 
made, and a man who could tell the hour by looking at the dial- 
plate.’’t Dissenting as we do from the conclusions to be deduced 
from Dr. Johnson’s simile, we would rather so modify it as to de 
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scribe both authors as excellent mechanics; the time-pieces of 
Richardson showing a great deal of the internal work by which the 
index is regulated ; while those of Fielding merely pointed to the 
hour of the day, being all that most men desire to know. Or, to 
take a more manageable comparison, the analogy betwixt the wii- 
tings of Fielding and Richardson resembles that which free, bold, 
and true sketches bear to paintings which have been very minutely 
laboured, and, amid their excellence, still exhibit some of the hea- 
viness which almost always attends the highest degree of finishing. 
This, indeed, is admitted by Johnson himself, in his reply to the 
observation of the Honourable Thomas Erskine, that Richardson 
was tedious.—** Why, sir, if you were to read Richardson for the 
story, your impatience would be so much fretted, that you would 
hang yourself. But you must read him for the sentiment, and 
consider the story only as giving occasion to the sentiment.’’ 
Were we to translate the controversy into plain language, it might 
be summed up in pronouncing the works of Richardson the more 
instructive, those of Fielding the more amusing, and that a reader 
might select the one or the other for his studies, according to Tony 
Lumpkin’s phrase, as he felt himself *‘in a concatenation accor- 
dingly.”’ 

It is impossible to tell whether Richardson’s peculiar and cir- 
cumstantial mode of narrative arose entirely out of the mode in 
which he evolves his story by the letters of the actors, or whether 
his early partiality for letter-writing was not rather founded upon 
his innate love of detail. But these talents and propensities must 
have borne upon and fortified each other. ‘To the letter-writer 
every event is recent, and is painted immediately while under the 
eye, with reference to its relative importance to what has past and 
what is to come. All is, so to speak, painted in the fore-gfound, 
and nothing in the distance. A game at whist, if the subject of a 
letter, must be detailed as much at length as a debate in the House 
of Commons, upon a subject of great national interest; and hence, 
perhaps, that tendency to prolixity, of which the readers of Rich- 
ardson frequently complain. 

There is this additional disadvantage, tending to the same disa- 
greeable impression, that incidents are, in many instances, detailed 
again and again, by the various actors, to their different corres- 
pondents. If this has the advantage of placing the characters, each 
in their own peculiar light, and contrasting their thoughts, plans, 
and sentiments, it is at least partly balanced, by arresting the pro- 
gress of the story, which stands still while the characters show all 
their paces, like horses in the manege, without advancing a yard. 
But then it gives the reader. as Mrs. Barbauld well remarks, the 
advantage of being thoroughly acquainted with those in whose fate 
he is to be interested In consequence of this, adds that accom- 
plished lady, “ our feelings are not transient, elicited here and there 
by a pathetic stroke, but we regard his characters as real person- 
‘ges, whom we know and converse with, and whose fate remains 
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to be decided in the course of events.”’** The minute style of Ri- 
chardson is accordingly attended with this peculiar advantage, that 
as strong a light as can be necessary is thrown en every personage 
who advances on the scene, and that we have as distinct an idea of 
the individual and peculiar character of every female in Mrs, Sin- 
clair’s family whom it is necessary to name; of the greedy and hy- 
pocritical Joseph Leman; of the plausible Captain Singleton, and 
of Lovelace’s other agents, as we have of Lovelace himself. The 
character of Colonel Morden, for example, although we see so little 
of him, is quite individual. He is high-spirited, bold, and skilful 
at his weapon; a man of the world and a man of honour; neither 
violent enough to precipitate his revenge, nor forbearing enough 
to avoid grasping it when the fitting opportunity offers. The awe 
in which he is held by the Harlowes even before his appearance, 
the respect which Clarissa entertains for him as a natural protec- 
tor, prepares us for his approach as he enters on the scene, like the 
Avenger of Blood; too late, indeed, to save Clarissa, but a worthy 
vindicator of her wrongs, and a no less worthy conqueror of Love- 
lace. Whatever piety and forbearance there is in his cousin’s last 
charge to such a man as Colonel Morden, we cannot for a moment 
be either surprised or sorry that it is disobeyed. 

It must not be overlooked, that, by the circumstantial detail of 
minute, trivial, and even uninteresting circumstances, the author 
gives to his fiction an air of reality that can scarcely otherwise be 
obtained. In every real narrative, he who tells it, dwells upon 
slight and inconsiderable circumstances, no otherwise interesting 
than because they are associated in his mind with the more impor- 
tant events which he desires to communicate. De Foe, who un- 
derstood, and availed himself on all occasions of this mode of gar 
nishing an imaginary history with all the minute agcompaniments 
which distinguish a true one, was scarce a greater master of this 
peculiar art, than was our author Richardson. 

Still, with all these advantages, which so peculiarly adapted the 
mode of carrying on the story by epistolary correspondence to 
Richardson’s peculiar genius, it has its corresponding defects. In 
order that all may be written, which must be known for the pur- 
pose of the narrative, the characters must frequently write, when 
it would be more natural for them to be acting—must frequently 
write what it is not natural to write at all—and must at all times 
write a great deal oftener, and a great deal more, than one would 
now think human life has time for. But these arguments did not 
probably weigh much with Richardson, an inveterate letter-writer 
trom his youth upwards, and certainly as indefatigable (we had al- 
most said formidable) a correspondent as any of the characters he 
has drawn. 

Richardson was himself aware of the luxuriance of his imagina- 
tion, and that he was sometimes apt to exceed the patience of the 
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reader. He indulged his own vein, by writing without any fixed 
plan, and at great length, which he afterwards curtailed and com- 
pressed; so that, strange as it may seem, his compositions were 
reduced almost one half in point of size before they were commit- 
ted to the press. In his two first novels, also, he showed much at- 
tention to the plot; and though diffuse and prolix in narration, can 
never be said to be rambling or desultory. No characters are in- 
troduced, but for the purpose of advancing the plot; and there are 
but few of those digressive dialogues and dissertations with which 
Sir Charles Grandison abounds. The story keeps the direct 
road, though it moves slowly. But in his last work, the author 
is much more excursive. There is indeed little in the plot to re- 
quire attention; the various events, which are successively nar- 
rated, being no otherwise connected together, than as they place 
the character of the hero in some new and peculiar point of view 
The same may be said of the numerous and long conversations 
upon religious and moral topics, which compose so great a part of 
the work, that a venerable old lady, whom we well knew, when 
in advaneed age she became subject to drowsy fits, chose to hear 
Sir Charles Grandison read to her as she sat in her elbow-ehair, 
in preference to any other work, ‘ because,” said she, * should I 
drop asleep in course of the reading, | am sure, when I wake, I 
shall have lost none of the story, but shall find the party, where I 
left them, conversing in the cedar-parlour.”’—It is probable, afte: 
all, that the prolixity of Richardson, which, to our giddy-paced 
times, is the greatest fault of his writing, was not such an objection 
to his contemporaries. Those who with patience had studied rant 
and bembast in the folios of Scuderi, could not readily tire of na- 
ture, sense, and genius, in the octavos of Richardson. But a mo- 
dern reader may be permitted to wish that Clarissa had been a 
good deal abridged at the beginning, and Sir Charles Grandison 
at the end; that the last two volumes of Pameda had been abso- 
lutely cancelled, and the second much compressed. And, upon 
the whole, it might be desired that many of those trivial details oi 
dresses and decorations, which relish, to say truth, of the mantua- 
makers’ shops, in which Richardson made his first efforts at compo- 
sition, were altogether abolished, especially where they are put 
into the letters of sensible persons, or impertinently thrust upon us 
during the currency of a scene of passion. It requires the recollec- 
tion of Richardson’s highest powers to maintain our respect for 
him, where he makes Lovelace, amidst all his triumphs at Cla- 
rissa’s elopement, describe her dress to Belford, from top to toe, 
with all the professional accuracy of a man-milliner. But it is 
ungracious to dwell on defects, redeemed by so many excellencies. 
The style of Richardson was of that pliable and facile kind, 
which could, with slight variety, be adapted to what best befitted 
his various personages. When he wrote in his higher characters, 
it was copious, expressive, and appropriate, but, through the im- 
perfection of his education, not always strictly elegant, or even ac 
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curate. During his life, the common cant as usual was, that he 
received assistance, which, as a practical admission of personal in- 
competence to the task they have undertaken, we believe few men 
of reputed talent would stoop to accept of. It is now known that 
he wrote his whole works without any such aid, excepting the Ode 
to Wisdom by Mrs. Carter, or a number of Latin quotations, fur- 
nished by a learned friend to bedizen the epistle of Elias Brand. 

The power of Richardson’s painting in his deeper scenes of tra- 
gedy, never has been, and probably never will be, excelled. Those 
of distressed innocence, as in the history of Clarissa and Clemen- 
tina, rend the very heart; and few, jealous of manly equanimity, 
should read them for the first time in presence of others. In others, 
where the same heroines, and particularly Clarissa, display a noble 
elevation of soul, rising above earthly considerations and earthly 
oppression, the reader is perhaps as much elevated towards a pure 
sympathy with virtue and religion, as uninspired composition can 
raise him. His scenes of unmixed horror, as the deaths of Belton 
and of the infamous Sinclair, are as dreadful as the former are ele- 
vating; and they are directed to the same noble purpose, increasing 
our fear and hatred of vice, as the former are qualified to augment 
our love and veneration of virtue. The lighter qualities of the 
novelist were less proper to this distinguished author than those 
which are allied to tragedy. Yet, not even in these was Richard- 
son deficient; and his sketches of this kind display the same accu- 
rate knowledge of humanity manifested in his higher efforts. His 
comedy is not overstrained, and never steps beyond the bounds 
of nature, and he never sacrifices truth and probability to brilliancy 
of effect. Without what is properly termed wit, the author pos- 
sessed liveliness and gaiety sufficient to colour those scenes; and 
though he is never, like his rival Fielding, irresistibly ludicrous, 
nor indeed eyer essays to be so, there is a fund of quaint drollery 
pervades his lighter sketches, which renders them very agreeable 
to the reader. 

With these few preliminary notices, the reader is presented with 
a complete copy of the Works of an English classic, without which 
a collection of the present nature must have been deplorably defi- 
cient. The change of taste and of fashion may, perhaps, from the 
causes we have freely stated, have thrown a temporary shade over 
Richardson’s popularity. Or, perhaps, he may, in the present ge- 
neration, be only paying, by comparative neglect, the price of the 
very high reputation which he enjoyed during his own age. For 
if immortality, or any thing approaching to it, is granted to authors 
and to their works, it seems only to be on the conditions assigned 
to that of Nourjahad, in the beautiful eastern tale, that they shall 
be liable to occasional intervals of slumber and comparative ob- 
livion. Yet, under all these disadvantages, the genius of Richard- 
son must be ever acknowledged to have done honour to the lan- 
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guage in which he wrote, and his manly and virtuous application 
of his talents to the service of morality, and to human nature in 
general. 


Asporsronn, January 1st, 1828, 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 
ECONOMIC FUNERAL SOCIETY. 

A very oddly worded prospectus of an Economic Funeral So- 
ciety has been circulated during the last month. It informs the 
public that the projected institution to bury them has been formed, 
anticipating the most happy results; and assures the world that 
the heavy expenses on these melancholy occasions have long been 
deeply lamented, for which position the Society would seem to 
have classical authority, for does not Juvenal say, 

majore domiis gemitu, majore tumultu 
Planguntur nummi, quam funera. Vemo dolorem 
Fingit in hoc casu, vestem diducere summam 


Contentus, vexare oculos humore coacto. 
Ploratur lacrymis amissa pecunia veris.—(Sat. xiii. 150.) 


But here it will behove the society to take an important point 
into consideration. We have no reason to believe that there is 
more of lamentation than is decent and proper at funerals, and it 
those “heavy expenses’ which have Jong been “deeply lament- 
ed’’ are saved to the mourners; we must necessarily expect a con- 
sequent falling off of genuine grief on these occasions, a good 
part ‘of the melancholy of which will, according to the showing of 
the company, be done away with by the reduction of the charges. 
Has the society considered this? and is it prepared to supply the 
deficiency of regret which it will thus cause? and by what means 
does it propose to make up the usual and becoming portion of sor- 
row: 

The prospectus tells us, that the profits of shareholders will be 
fifteen per cent. ‘arising from circumstances”’ (i. e. funerals) “ with 
which the public will be well satisfied.””, How is this? Who are 
they going to bury? Who are the persons whose inhumation will 
give satisfaction to the public? Name, name, as they cry in the 
House of Commons. A list of these personages whom the public 
will be “wel satisfied”’ to see put under ground, at a profit of 
fifteen per cent., to the society, might give popularity to the 
scheme. 

We cannot conclude without drawing attention to the amiable 
disinterestedness of the parish clerks, who, from the pure passion 
of burying folks in a desirable manner, have cheerfully given up 
their own private business to become agents for the society. 


ECONOMIC FUNERAL socieTY.—Capital 150,000). in 6000 Shares of 25/. each. 
his Institution has been formed, anticipating the most happy results in favour of 
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every class. There will be a scale of prices,* whereby the Society itself will be 
prevented from taking advantage of public approbation; and each individual may 
ascertain, when giving instructions for a funeral, the amount of the debt about to 
be incurred, 

Considered as a protecting compact, whereby the subscribers can secure them- 
selves, their friends, and dependants, from unreasonable and extravagant charges, 
the concern must be extensive; but when regarded as the means of saving to the 
community, in almost every case, one third and even half compared to the present 
prices, there can be no doubt of its success. Long have the heavy expenses on 
these melancholy occasiuns been severely felt and deeply lamented, and no other way 
presented itself to the Committee of correcting the evil but the present measure ; 
namely, that of forming an Association, which, by its respectability, would over- 
come vulgar prejudices. The foundation of the Society has been long laid, and 
the Company have at command Funeral Carriages, Horses, Feathers, &c. &c. and 
many Parish Clerks have consented to give up their private business, and become 
Agents for this Society. The Profits to Sharebolders are calculated at 15 per Cent. 
per Annum, arising from circumstances with which the Public will be well satisfied. 
‘The amount expended upon Funerals annually in London, amounts by the calcu- 
lation to nearly two millions of money. 

A Deposit of 2/. per share will be required to be paid immediately after the al- 
lotment of the Shares. 

Prospectusses may be had of the Solicitor, Mr. James Carden, jun. 35, Abchurch- 
lane, Lombard-street; where, and at the Bankers, Sir Walter Stirling, Stirling, and 
Hodsoll, Strand, applications for Shares (post-paid) may be addressed, 

Parish Clerks, Sextons, and others, who have hitherto acted as Undertakers, as 
well as those who are accustomed to the business of an Undertaker in any of its 
branches, and who may be desirous of being connected with the above Society, as 
well as all other persons who have been in the habit of supplying, at wholesale 
prices, the various articles required in Funeral Ceremonies, may apply by letter, 
post-paid, directed to the Solicitor, as above, it being the intention of the Direc- 
tors to distribute the business as much as possible throughout each district. 

[ Lond. Mag. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 

Sydney Papers, consisting of a Journal of the Earl of Leices- 
ter, and Original Letters of Algernon Sydney. Edited, with 
Netes, by R. W. Blencowe, A.M. 8vyo. pp. 284. London, 
1825. J. Murray. 


We have so often professed our regard for publications of this 
description as the true lights of history, that it would be super- 
fluous to repeat such sentiments. Penshurst, the ancient seat of 
the Earls of Leicester, had already furnished materials of-very 
considerable interest; and Collins’ valuable Collection of the Syd- 
ney Papers is well known to the reading world. It seems, how- 
ever, that even at Penshurst, some gleanings were left to reward 
the industry of the present editor; and from these, as well as from 
other documents, preserved by Mr. Lambard at Sevenoaks,t this 
volume has been compiled. 

* It appears a similar plan was established in 1809 for the whole city of Paris, 
and which continues unaltered. 

t “ These Letters,” it is stated in the preface, “ were given to Mr. Lambard by 
his sister, who received them from her friend, Lady Smythe, the widow of the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Mr. Smythe, the lineal ancestor of the Chief 


Baron, married Lady Sunderland, the sister of Algernon Sydney, and the widow 
of Lord Sunderland, who fell at the battle of Newbury; by her it is probable they 
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The principal ingredient is the Journal mentioned in the title- 
page, kept by Robert, the second Earl of Leicester; nephew of 
Sir Philip, and father of Algernon Sydney. His temporizing 
character has been presented in softened terms by several of our 
historians; but from his own statements it is evident that, disap- 
pointed of the government of Ireland, he gradually forsook the 
cause of his royal friend and master, and became inclined to the 
Parliament. The want of decision, however, was a personal bless- 
ing in these troublesome times; and Lord Leicester neither com- 

romised himself with, nor enjoyed the confidence of, either party. 
Hie own, was the moderate Presbyterian; and his nearest relations 
were found promiscuously on the side of Cavalier and Roundhead, 
royalist and regicide. 

The Journal commences about the year 1647, and seems to have 
been kept pretty regularly for a time; but, like the generality of 
such undertakings, it gets slovenly as it proceeds, till at last, the 
entries are uncertain, and, 


“ Like angel visits, few and far between.” 


In many parts it merely re-echoes the political periodicals of the 
times, and, upon the whole, does not do much towards elucidating 
any obscurities which may have been left on this period of our 
national history. Indeed, it was hardly to be expected that much 
could be done in this respect. We shall therefore be the more 
brief in our extracts. While the unfortunate Charles, having left 
Windsor, was residing at Caversham, near Reading, the following 
is a vivid picture of the unconstitutional condition of the Parlia- 
ment of this distracted realm : 

1647, “* Monday, 26th July.—A great multitude of people, 
apprentices, seamen, and others, came to the Houses of Parlement, 
forced the House of Peeres first, and afterwards the House of 
Commons, into which some of them entered boldly and violently, 
to recall theyr ordinance for the settling the militia in London, 
and to recall adeclaration which had been made by the two Houses, 
concerning a seditious petition framed in the city of London; and 
would not go away Untill the Houses had done all they would 
have them to do; and sett guardes at every passage, not suffering 
any members to come out or go in, but at theyr pleasure. At the 
same time came some of the Aldermen, the Sheriffes, and a great 
part of the Common Counsell, to the Houses of Parlement, con- 
cerning the settling of the militia, as they would have it, and for 
the revoking of the ordinance aforesayd; which shews that the 
sayd multitude came thither upon the excitation of the Common 
Counsell, for as soone as they had theyr desires they dismissed the 
multitude, and sent them away to their homes. 

“On Wednesday, 28th, being the fast day, Mr. Edward’s and 


were first brought from the storehouse at Penshurst. They have been carefully 
compared with the manuscripts which remain there, and there cannot,be a doubt 
of the identity of the hand writing.” 
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divers other ministers in London, stirred up the people in theyr 
sermons to rayse armes to suppress the army, abusing the day 
which was set apart for the calamityes of bleeding Ireland; and 
exciting the people to putt this kingdom again into blood, and se 
to make it bleeding Engiand also. 

“ Thursday, 29th July.—The Houses sate not as I thinke, 
having adjourned till Friday. 

“« Friday.—The Houses met and sate though very empty, for 
the Earl of Rochester, Speaker of the House of Peeres pro tempore, 
and Mr. Lenthall, Speaker of the House of Commons, with divers 
members of both Houses having absented themselves for feare of 
the like tumults and violences and not appearing in the Houses 
that day, the House of Peeres chose the Lord Willoughby of Par- 
ham to be theyr Speaker pro tempore, and the House of Commons 
chose one Mr. Pelham a Lawyer for theyr Speaker, and passed 
many votes. 

“ Saturday, Sunday, and Monday.—Strong guardes were 
sett at every entry into London, and cannon was placed upon the 
works, raysing of horse and foote in London against the army, and 
great expectation of a new warr. 

“ Monday, 2nd of August.—At the Guildhall in London there 
was a great disorder, some being for peace, some for warr, and a 
division among themselves, some for Massey, some for Poines, 
and divers persons were killed; but the whole city not being re- 
solved on warr, it was thought fit to incline to peace.” 

General Fairfax was eventually called in, and subdued the 
tumults. 

In December of the following year, (1648) we find our legisla- 
ture under a change of masters. 

“* Wednesday, 6th December.—Corronell Pride an officer of the 
army with some souldiers attending him, came and stood in the 
passage to the House of Commons, having a liste of divers names, 
and by command of the Generall seized on divers members of that 
House, as they were going into the House, and sent them away 
prisoners about 34 or 35 of them, among which Mr. Crew, Mr. 
Swinson, Sir William Lewis, Sir John Clotworthy, &c.”’ 

And though rather out of the order of date, we shall finish this 
portion of our illustration by Lord Leicester’s account of Crom- 
well’s interference with the same body in 1653. 

‘© Wednesday, 20th pril.—The Parlement sitting as usuall, 
and being on debate upon the Bill with the amendments, which it 
was thought would have bin passed that day, the Lord Generall 
Cromwell came into the House, clad in plain black clothes, with 
gray worsted stockings, and sate down as he used to do in an or- 
dinary place. After a while he rose up, putt off his hat, and spake ; 
at the first and for a good while, he spake to the commendation of 
the Parlement, for theyr paines and care of the publick good; but 
afterwards he changed his style, told them of theyr injustice, de- 
lays of justice, self-interest and other faults; then he sayd, ‘ Per- 
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haps you thinke this is not Parlementary language, I confesse it is 
not, neither are you to expect any such from me,’ then he putt on 
his hat, went out of his place, and walked up and downe the stage 
or floore in the middest of the House, with his hat on his head, 
and chid them soundly, looking sometimes, and pointing particu- 
larly upon some persons, as Sir R. Whitlock, one of the Commis- 
sioners for the Greate Seale, Sir Henry Vane, to whom he gave 
very sharpe language, though he named them not, but by his ges- 
tures it was well known that he meant them. After this he sayd 
to Corronell Harrison, (who was a member of the House) * Call 
them in,’ then Harrison went out, and presently brought in Lieu- 
tenant Collonell Wortley, (who commanded the Generall’s own 
regiment of foote,) with five or six files of musqueteers, about 20 
or 30, with theyr muskets, then the Generall, pointing to the 
Speaker in his chayre, sayd to Harrison, ‘ Fetch him downe;’ 
Harrison went to the Speaker, and spoke to him to come down, 
but the Speaker sate still, and sayd nothing. ‘ Take him down,’ 
sayd the Generall; then Harrison went and pulled the Speaker by 
the gowne, and he came downe. It happened that day, that Al- 
gernon Sydney sate next to the Speaker on the right hand; the 
Generall sayd to Harrison, ‘ Put him out,’ Harrison spake to Syd- 
ney to go out, but he sayd he would not go out, and sate still. 
The Generall sayd again, ‘Put him out,’ then Harrison and 
Wortley putt theyr hands upon Sydney’s shoulders, as if they 
would force him to go out, then he rose and went towards the doore. 
Then the Generall went to the table where the mace lay, which 
used to be carryed before the Speaker, and sayd, ‘ Take away 
these baubles;’ so the soldiers tooke away the mace, and all the 
House went out; and at the going out, they say, the Generall sayd 
to young Sir Henry Vane, calling him by his name, that he might 
have prevented this extraordinary course, but he was a Juggler, 
and had not so much as common honesty. All being gon out, the 
doore of the House was locked, and the key with the mace was 
carryed away, as I heard, by Corronell Otley.’’* 

Reverting to an anterior epoch, we shall insert the Earl’s opi 
nion of the battle of Preston: 

** Langdale is said to rayle at the Scots both for treacherye and 
cowardise. Hamilton rayles at the English, that he sayth invited 
him to come into England, and betrayed him, and sayth he will 
discover who called him in. The Cavalier party, as in a letter 
from Mr. Montague, 30th 2ugust, and Pragmaticus of the 22d 


* When the House was re-constituted according to Cromwell’s pleasure, in 
July, and it was ordered among other things, “ That no person be employ’d or 
admitted into the service of the House, but such as the House shall be satisfyde 
of his reall godliness ;” the Journal remarks under date of the 11th, “ This day 
Serjeant Berkhead, Serjeant at Arms to the Parlement, attended upon the House 
with the mace which was carryed before Mr. Speaker, and used as to former Par- 
lements, &c. It seems the Lieutenant General hath caused the baubles to be re- 
stored again.” 
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lugust to 29th, say that Hamilton and Baily were corrupted with 
money by the Parlement, and so betrayed both theyr army and 
the King’s cause. But the truth of this, time may hereafter mani- 
fest; for my part I beleeve it not, but I think rather that the valour 
of the English got the victory over the cowardlines of the Scotts; 
God encouraging: the one in theyr just cause, and dishartning the 
other for their ingratitude and unfaithfulness to the English na- 
tion.”’ 

The execution of the King has been so frequently and minutely 
detailed, that we will only select one extract relating to it from 
the Journal. 

‘* The executioners were two, and disguised in saylor’s clothes, 
with vizards and perukes unknown; yet some have a conceit that 
he that gave the stroke was one Collonell Foxe, and the other 
Captain Joyce, who took the King from Holmby, but that is not 
beleeved. This I heard for certain, that Gregory Brandon, the 
common hangman of London, refused absolutely to do it, and 
professed that he would be shott or otherways killed rather than 
do it.”’ 

Soon after.the death of the King the ambition of Cromwell was 
more openly displayed. In 1649, on the 7th of June, “ A great 
feast was made at Grocer’s Hall, by the Lord Mayor and City, to 
the House of Commons, the Generall, Lieutenant Generall, Lord 
President, &e.—At dinner the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Mr. William Lenthall, now entitled Speaker of the Parlement of 
England, sate at the boards end, the highest place, On his right 
hand Lord Fairfax, Lord Generail: on the left hand Sergeant 
Bradshaw, Lord President of the Counsell of State; next to the 
Lord Generall sate the Earle of Pembroke, and by him the Earle 
of Salsbiry. Next to the Lord President sate Lieutenant Gene- 
rall Cromwell, and so the rest of the House of Commons and 
Counsell of State. The Lord Mayor sate at another table of which 
there were four in all. The Generall was presented with a basin 
and ewer of gold, in which was a thousand pound in gold. The 
Lieutenant Generall had a present of a cupboard of sylver plate, 
and 500 pound in money.” 

Dinners in the city were better ¢hen than they are even now ; 
though we hear the present mayoralty is most munificent. But 
the rise of Cromwell is still more marked, within another month 
or six weeks, when he eclipses Fairfax and all the other autho- 
rities. 

“The 10th July.—This evening (being Tuesday, about 5 
o’clock), the Lord Lieutenant of Irland, (that is, Lieutenant Gene- 
rall Cromwell,) began his journey by the way of Windsor, and so 
to Bristol. He went forth in that state and equipage, as the like 
hath hardly bin seene; himselfe in a coche with six gallant Flan- 
ders mares, reddyish grey; divers coches accompanying him, and 
very many greate officers of the army; his life gard consisting of 
80 gallant men, the meanest whereof is a Commander, or Esquire, 
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in stately habits, with trumpets sounding, almost to the shaking ot 
Charing Cross, had it bin now standing. Of his life gard, many 
are Collonells; and believe it, it is such a garde, as is hardly to be 
parralleled in the world.” 

With this, the sequel of this extraordinary man’s career being 
familiar to every one, we shall close our observations on the Jour- 
nal: the Letters yet remain to be noticed. These are not very 
numerous, and some of them (inserted here to preserve the con- 
nexion) have appeared before. One of the others, especially, is of 
high importance, as it gives Algernon Sydney’s own statement of 
the share he took in the condemnation of the king. We hasten to 
quote it—it is addressed to his father, and dated Venice, October 
12, 1660: 

‘* My Lord—I did write to your lordship twice from Augsburgh, 
I have littel to adde to what I then sayed, unlesse it be in relation 
to sommething from him who was my collegue. I thinke he in- 
tends noething less than my hurt, but doubt he may doe me very 
much. Not knowing at all the grounds of my proceedings in 
Denmark, which I thinke is the principall thing objected against 
me, he will be subject to aggravate that, which he doth intend to 
attenuate. I doe in that whole businesse referre myself wholly to 
my tow last letters to your lordship, being assured noebody knowes 
my mind upon that point, unlesse it be thoes, that have seene them, 
or somme few words inserted into others written at the same time. 
He also mentions another point, but so obscurely, that I under- 
stand it not, noe other person having spoken one word of it, which 
is, that there is sommething in the Clerk of the Courts book,* 
that put the King to death, which doth much prejudice me. I doe 
not knowe the particulars, but the truth of what passed I doe very 
well remember. I was at Penshurst, when the act for “the triall 
passed, and comeing up to towne I heard my name was put in, 
and that those that were nominated for judges weare then in the 
painted chamber. I presently went thither, heard the act read, 
and found my owne name with others. A debate was raised how 
they should proceed upon it, and after having bin sometime silent 
to hear what thoes would say, whoe had had the directing of that 
businesse, I did positively oppose Cromwell, Bradshawe, and 
others, whoe would have the triall to go on, and drewe my reasons 
from theis two poiots: First, the King could be tried by noe court; 
secondly, that moe man could be tried by that court. This being 
alleged in vain, and Cromwell using these formal words (I tell 
you, wee will cut off his head with the crowne upon it,) I replied: 


“* The name of Algernon Sydney occurs twice in the list of the Commission- 
ers who assembled for the trial of the King, published in the Clerk of the Court’s 
book. The days upon which he attended their meetings were Monday the 15th, 
and Friday the 19th of January; upon which occasions the court sate privately, 
On the Monday following, it appears from the Journal of the Earl of Leicester, 
that he went to Penshurst, where he remained till the 29th, which, with the ex- 
ception of his previous attendance upon the Monday, coincides with Sydney’s ae 
count of his part in that transaction.” 
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you may take your owne course, I cannot stop you, but I will keep 
myself clean from haveing any hand in this businesse, immediate- 
ly went out of the roome, and never returned. This is all that 
passed publickely, or that can with truth be recorded, or taken no- 
tice of. I had an intention, which is not very fit for a letter.” 
Somme few moneths after, it was moved in the House, that none 
should be of the Counsell of State, but those that had signed the 
order for the King’s death; that motion soon fell; the company 
appearing unfit for such a work. Afterwards it was moved, that 
none should be of the Counsell but such as would subscribe a paper, 
declaring their approbation of that act; calling that a test whearby 
thoes that weare close and sure unto the worke in hand, might be 
distinguished from thoes that were not. I opposed that, and have- 
ing given such reasons as I could to justify my opinion, I chanced 
to use this expression, that such a test would prove a snare to many 
an honest man, but every knave would slip through it; the Lord 
Grey of Grooby tooke great exceptions at this; and sayed I had 
called all those knaves, that had signed the order; upon which 
there was a hot debate, some defending, others blaming what I had 
sayed, but all mistaking the true sense of it: and I was not hasty 
to explaine myself. Harry Marten saved me the trouble of doing 
it all, by saying that indeed such expressions did sound somme- 
thing harsh, when they related to such actions, in which many of 
my brethren had been engaged; but. nat the error of him who 
tooke exceptions, was much greater than mine, for I had sayed 
only, that every knave might slip through, and not that every one 
who did slip through was a knave. I mention these tow thinges 
as publike ones, of which I can have many witnesses, and they had 
soe ill effects as to my particular concernements, as to make Crom- 
well, Bradshawe, Harrison, Lord Grey and others, my enemys, 
who did from that time continually oppose me: love to truth, 
rather than expectation of successe, perswades me to give your 
lordship this information, which you may be pleased to make use 
of, as you see occasion.” 

Sydney desired to be restored to his country, but his stubborn 
character made him stand on very proud grounds, as these letters 
abundantly manifest. Indeed, his temper seems to have been de- 
termined and unmoveable, or, as those who dislike him might say, 
fieree and aristocratical. His own elder brother, Lord Lisle, (in 
an original MS, at Penshurst,) thus speaks of him in a letter to 
their father— 

‘“* And then, my Lord, I have my constant sorrow, to see your 
Lordship never omits an opportunity of reproach to me; and in 
earnest, I thinke, laying all other matters asyde, this which hath 
appeared most eminently upon this occasion is very extraordinary ; 
that the younger sonne should so dominear in the house, that not 


* Probably the deposition of the King. 
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only in regard to this matter which I have spoken of, but at all 
times, I am uncertayne whether I can have the liberty to looke at 
it or no—for it seemes, it is not only his chamber, but the great 
roomes of the house, and perhaps the whole, that he commands; 


and upon this occasion, I think | may most properly saye it, that 


that there will be some wonder at it; for my owne part I submit 
il to your Lordship, and am your very obedientson, P. Lis.e. 


his extreamest vanity and want of judgment are so well knowne, 


Sydney, however, speaks more manfully for himself, in endea- 
vouring to procure leave to return in safety to his native land. We 
think the following curious: 

**T have bin long doubtfull of my condition in England, waver- 
ing betweene the opinions expressed by somme of my friends, in 
theire letters, and my owne. The letters of the tow last posts, 
have put me out of that uncertainty, and shew me plainely, what 
I am to expect. My resolution upon that is easily taken, for 
though I can very joyfully retire myself, into as private a life as 
any man in England is in, I have too well learnt, under the go- 
vernment of the Cromwells, what it is to live under the protection 
of thoes, unto whome I am thought an enemy, to expose myself 
willingly unto the same. I acknowledge that I owe all duty and 
service unto the king, as to my lawtfull soveraigne; and would live 
as quietly under his government, as any man within his dominions ; 
but unlesse he did by somme act of favour or trust, shewe that he 
is reconciled to me, as unto others, that have, as well as I, bin of a 
party contrary unto his and his father’s, I shall be ever suspected, 
and often affronted, and upon ‘every littell tumult that may hap- 
pen, be exposed to ruine. I know the uneasinesse of this posture 
by experience, and can find noe other way of preserving myself 
from it, but by keeping on this side the sea: whilest I am heare, 
I would willingly have comme over, to give an account of what 
businesse had passed through my hands, or what I had learnt re- 
lating unto theis parts; but finding myself and my preceedings 
disowned and slighted, I cannot expect, that either the king or his 
councell will give me the hearing, or receive any account from 
me; soe that I find noething more unnecessary, than to expose 
myself to trouble to give it. I choose this voluntary exile, as the 
least evill condition that is within my reach. It is bitter, but not 
soe much soe, as the others that are in my prospect. I am in an 
ill condition to make a long journey: if I came into England, and 
stayed a moneth or tow, I should be in a worse, and perhaps not 
able to come away, when I desire it. I have not yet resolved 
upon the place of my residence; but I dislike all the drunken 
countries of Germany, and the north, and am not much inclined 
to France. I think I shall choose Italy. I can from Hamburgh, 
by ordinary journeys at a small charge, as | am informed, be at 
Mantua or Milan, in sixteene or eighteene dayes, and from thence 
easily to somme place, that I shall finde. convenient to reside in.”’ 
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lhe fullowing is more honourable to his integrity : 
*«[ knowe myself to be in a condition, that for all circumstances 
is as ill as outward things can make it; this is my only consolation, 
that when I call to remembrance as exactly as I can, all my actions 
relating to our civil distempers, I cannot finde one, that I can look 
upon as a breach of the rules of justice or honour; this is my 
strength, and, I thank God, by this | enjoy very serene thoughts. 
If I loose this, by vile and unworthy submissions, acknowledge- 
ment of errors, asking of pardon, or the like, I shall from that 
moment be the miserablest man alive, and the scorne of all men. 
I knowe the titles that are given me, of fierce, violent, seditious, 
mutinous, turbulent, and many others of the like nature, but God 
that gives me inward peace in my outward troubles, doth knowe, 
that I doe in my hart choose an innocent, quiet retirement, before 
any place unto which I could hope to raise myself by thoes actions 
which they condemne, and did never put myself upon any of them, 
but when I could not enjoy the one, or thought the other my duty. 
If I could write and talk like Coll. Hutchinson, or Sir Gilbert 
Pickering; I believe I might be quiet; contempt might procure 
my safety; but I had rather be a vagabond all my life, than buy 
my being in my own country at soe deare a rate; and if I could 
have bowed myself according to my interest, perhaps I was not 
soe stupide, as not to knowe the wayes of settling my affaires at 
home, or making a good provision for staying abroad, as well as 
others, and did not want credit to attaine unto it; but I have bin 
theis may years outstripped by thoes that were belowe me, whilest 
I stopped at thoes things, that they easily leaped over. What shall 
I say? It hath bin my fortune from my youth, and will be soe to 
my grave, by which my designes in the world will perpetually 
misearry. But I knowe people will say, I straine at knats, and 
swallowe camels; that it is a strange conscience, that lets a man 
runne violently on, till he is deepe in eivill blood, and then stays 
at a fewe wordes and complements; that can earnestly endeavour 
to extirpate a long established monarchy, and then cannot be 
brought to see his error, and be persuaded to set one finger towards 
the setting together the broken pieces of it. It will be thought a 
strange extravagance for one, that esteemed it noe dishonour, to 
make himself equall unto a great many meane people, and belowe 
somme of them, to make warre upon the king; and is ashamed to 
submitte unto the king, now he is encompassed with all the nobles 
of the land, and in the height of his glory, soe that none are soe 
happy as thoes that can first cast themselves at his feete. I have 
enough to answeare all this in my owne minde; I cannot helpe 
it if I judge amisse; I did not make myself, nor can I correct the 
defects of my own creation. I walk in the light God hath given 
me; if it be dimme or uncertaine, I must beare the penalty of my 
errors: I hope to doe it with patience, and that noe burden shall 
be very grievous to me, except sinne and shame.” 

When accused of having used injurious expressions, which could 
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not be forgotten or forgiven, his defence is also straight-forward 
and able. 

«« Noe exceptions are so fit for one, who seekes not to be satis- 
fied, as words: they are in theire own nature subject to various in- 
terpretations, and are almost ever variously reported: The true 
sense of them depends upon the time, place, occasion, persons, 
what went before, what followed, and a multitude of other circum- 
stances, which makes the intracacy so vaste, as all defence is im- 
possible: /Vho can answeare for what he hath sayed in eighteene 
years of a party, unto which Ae profesed utter enmity? 1 doe in 
my hart believe, that I never made many discourses that are re- 
ported of me, at lewst, not in the manner in which they are report- 
ed: yet cannot I say they are absolutcly false: soome such thing 
may have passed that I have forgotten, that would make my asser- 
tion a lye, or at least it would be thought soe. How can I apply 
myself unto a justification, in such things wherein it is impossible 
for me to know, whether I speak true or false? Or though I could 
remember all that is now objected, I can noe sooner justify myself 
in one point, but a multitude of others will be alleged against me. 
Such an unlimited accusation, is a Hydra, I can no sooner strike 
off one head, but ten more rise up against me in the place of it, ful- 
ler of poison than the former. Or if I could destroy them all, by 
giving a rational justification in every point, and I could convince 
the King in all; who shall oblige him to say he is satisfied?” 

We could enrich our columns with many other striking exam- 
ples from these letters; but enough has been done to show that 
they merit public attention, beyond what a Review can gratify. 
To the public, therefore, we recommend the volume; and conclude 
with two very short anecdotes. The King of Sweden’s* death- bed 
is rendered remarkable by a very powerful expression. 

*« About eleaven of the clock on the 12th of February, he tooke 
his bed, and within an hour after died, having spent part of that 
short time in discourse with his servants; the rest in private me- 
ditation; after which, he was heard to say, ‘ Lord, when I can no 
longer speak, hearken unto my sighs,’ and presently expired.” 

Sydney acknowledges the truth of the annexed charge: 

“The University of Copenhagen brought their album unto you, 
desiring you to write something therein, and that you did write 
in albo these words; 

* Manus hec inimica tyrannis.’ 
and put your name to them.’ 

This was one of the acts which made him a banished man; but 
he denies another report, that when Charles II. was alluded to by 
the King of Denmark, he (Sydney) asked, “ Est ce notre bandit 2” 

Again we recommend this volume to our readers. 


* Charles X 
[ Lit. Gaz. 














FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Paris, April 18, 1825 

My Dear Fritenp,—We critics are really very kind and con- 
descending to bestow our attention on the greater part of the books 
which are daily sent forth upon the world. It is an understood 
thing, that those which we praise as a little less tedious, empty, 
and affected, than the rest, will be utterly forgotten in twenty 
years. During these twenty years, however,—the time of their 
natural lives,—they may bé pleasant reading, especially to a fo- 
reigner, who, being less intimately acquainted with our national 
character and manners, will be less struck by insipid common- 
places. 

This month is pre-eminently fortunate. It is marked by the ap- 
pearance of a chef-d’c@uvre, which, as might be expected, is already 
seized by the police. This work may take its station at no remote 
distance from the imperishable models of our literature. The name 
of its author will be repeated in that lofty region inhabited by the 
shades of Lafontaine, Boileau, and Racine. 

M. de Béranger’s New Songs—(although fear of a prison has de- 
terred the author from publishing the best he has written) may bear 
a comparison with the works of the greatest poet France ever pro- 
duced. I mean Jean Lafontaine, whose merits are probably very 
little understood by you foreigners. Molicre and Corneille want 
the aid of an actor; their merit rests upon their moral philosophy, 
—upon a profound knowledge of human passions, &c. &c. The 
Frenchmen can feel all the captivation of our Lafontaine without 
so much trouble. Half a sheet of paper, and .a little ink, are all 
that Lafontaine wanted to give to any perfect master of the lan- 
guage, the most intense pleasure that any human being can receive 
from means so simple. His most exquisite productions rarely ex- 
ceed a page. De Béranger’s song Le vieux Sergent belongs to 
the same class. These are the two first stanzas. 

Prés du rouet de sa fille chérie, 

Le vieux sergent se distrait de ses maux, 
Et, d’une main que la balle a meurtrie, 
Berce en riant deux petits fils jumeaux. 
Assis tranquille au seuil du toit champétre 
Son seul refuge aprés tant de combats, 


Il dit parfois “Ce n’est pas tout de naitre ; 
** Dieu, mes enfans, vous donne un beau trépas'’ 


Mais, qu’ entend-il? le tambour qui résonne 
Il voit au loin passer un bataillon, 
Le sang remonte a son front qui grisonne ; 
Le vieux coursier a senti l’aiguillon : 
Helas ! soudain, tristement il s’écrie : 
“C’est un drapeau que je ne connais pas. 
“Ah! si jamais vous vengez la patrie, 
“ Dien, mes enfans, vous donne un beau trépas!” 
Chansons Nouvelles, p. 153. 


It might haye been imagined, that eyery dress that satire could 
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adopt had been worn thread-bare in France. Read, however, the 
song entitled Oetavie, which is aimed at the Countess du Cayla 
This lady, while still young and agreeable, submitted, for money, 
(about forty thousand a year) to the loathsome caresses of the most 
disgusting man in France. 

There are two men of considerable merit who will suffer greatly 
from the publication of this little volume. The old amateurs of 
poetry had a very distinct perception of what was wanting to M. 
de la Martine and M. Casimir de la Vigne to entitle them to be 
classed with Lafontaine, Voltaire, Bojleau, &c. But many judge 
only by facts. Now, two years ago, the works of Messrs. de la 
Martine and de la Vigne delighted the public as much as the first 
collection of M. de Beranger’s songs. The publie was, of course, 
perfectly willing to believe that France could actually boast three 
great poets. 

Do you recollect, my dear friend, that in one of the greatest 
works which modern literature has produced, Tom Jones, when 
Partridge is asked, after the play, which of the actors he liked best, 
he is somewhat indignant at the question which appears to him af 
fronting to his judgment. ‘“ The King for my money,” says he; 
**he speaks all his words distinetly, half as loud again as the other 
Any body may see he is an actor.” 

Well, the French public set out with vehemently admiring 
Messrs. de la Martine and de la Vigne, because they talked about 
melancholy, glory, liberty, death, in the most pompous and tra- 
gical style, and this taste lasted for two years. Like Partridge, 
they admired the man who was dressed fine, and who spoke loud 
What sort of popularity then was to be expected for a poet who 
does not deal im exaggeration,—who lets his pen follow the unaf- 
fected promptings of his heart and fancy. This extraordinary man 
was so little indebted to education, that faults of spelling and of 
quantity are to be found in his earliest poems. This is not asto- 
nishing when we consider that he is the grandson of a poor tailor, 
and that he began the world as waiter at an inn. 

Even now, if you talk to certain pedants about De Beranger, 
they ask vou what he has done? A song of a page long seems to 
them a most insignificant production, compared with a fine long 
poem, printed in quarto, with a large margin, and beautiful vig- 
nettes, and treating of life, death, melancholy, glory, &e. &e. 
with that pompous emphasis, without which, a stupid man thinks 
nothing serious or impressive. 

M. de la Vigne and M. de la Martine, the one from the begin 
ning of his career, the other from the time he acquired a reputa 
tion, are men of great talent, who deliberately seat themselves at 
their desks, and say Lord Byron and Greece are in fashion. Now, 
then, we will write about Greece and liberty, and let us be sure 
not to forget the shade of Leonidas. We cannot be too emphatic 
and grandiloquent on such subjects. 

M. de Beéranger, far different from his noble rivals, has from his 
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earliest youth been exposed to the most painful anxieties and suf- 
ferings—he was extremely poor. As soon as the manual labour 
by which he gained his daily subsistence was over, he sat down 
and wrote a song. This was his way of fixing things in his me- 
mory,—of writing his journal. His life, like his genius, has a 
considerable resemblance to that of the sublime Robert Burns, 
whom your Edinburgh pedants suffered to die of poverty. The 
publie of Paris, who are rather more civilized, did not wait for 
influential people and good judges to point out to them De Bé- 
ranger’s merits. Under Napoleon he obtained a place of about 
seventy pounds a-year, which to him was affluence, and enabled 
him to leave off working as journeyman in a printing office. The 
Bourbons, who are enemies of all true merit, of course, dismissed 
him. His friends then encouraged him to publish the two first 
volumes of his songs. They brought him in upwards of eleven 
hundred pounds, an enormous sum for our philosopher. The third 
volume, which is just published, and which the Bourbons instantly 
seized, has produced above nine hundred. De Beranger will pro- 
bably be condemned to four or five months confinement in Sainte 
Pelagie,—or, at any rate, his printer, M. Plassan, will be ruined. 
De Beranger suffers dreadfully from the tedium of confinement, 
and every thing he writes in prison is tinctured by it. 

The third volume contains several songs composed in Sainte Pe- 
lagie, during his first imprisonment; they are deficient in vigour 
and spirit. The sight of the country, the influences of nature, and 
of a cheering sun, are necessary to the health of M. de Beranger, 
who, unfortunately, has a complaint in the chest. 

The volume which has just been seized was greatly reduced in 
bulk, in consequence of the suggestion of M. de Béranger’s pru- 
dence, which, however, was not prudent enough. He has written 
above two hundred songs which he calls his Chansonnier noir, 
and which will not appear till after his death, or that of the des- 
potism. Several of the songs in this Black Book are very much 
in the style of Horace’s “ /nteger vitz scelerisque purus.’ This 
same prudence which, as it appears, has not yet acquired the re- 
quisite degree of timidity, withheld M. de Beranger from giving 
us more than fifty-three songs, of which, only ten appear to be 
worthy of the author of the celebrated song Du Bon Dieu. 

I have already told you that when the poor little muse of De 
Béranger made her debut in the world, it did not enter the head of 
any body, except perhaps of two or three old dreamers, that there 
could be any competition between these slight and frivolous songs 
and the noble Messenians of Casimir de la Vigne, or the sublime 
Meditations of Alphonse de la Martine, who was at that time puffed 
by the ultra party as worthy to touch the harp of David, and as the 
inspired successor of J. B. Rousseau, and so forth. It is no small 
gratification to my pride to tell you, that I was one of these two 
or three dreamers. I wrote an article on De Béranger’s songs for 
a journal, the editors of which were induced to insert it merely 
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out of civility to me. M. de Béranger’s style was perfectly new, 
and novelty is always ill received in this country. People are 
afraid of committing themselves by admiring it. 

The history of our poets for the last two years is this. The libe- 
ral party has incessantly proné M. de la Vigne, who has not been 
inattentive to the interests of his own reputation, and whenever 
any event, the death of Lord Byron for instance, has arrested the 
pubiie attention, that event was sure to be celebrated by M. de la 
Vigne within a fortnight. M. de la Martine’s works, on the othe: 
hand, have sold best, for the ultras are at least twice as richas thei: 
opponents. The ultras are the landholders, and buy books to as- 
sist them in killing time at their country houses. The rich libe- 
rals are manufacturers, bankers, &c. and are certainly not so fa- 
vourably situated for reading. In the midst of all this apparent 
success, the fame of these two poets has certainly diminished. 
After repeated experiments, the public at length feels the distance 
which separates the man of genius from the man of talent, however 
great that talent may be. But before my pen is at the end of this 
sentence, I feel my injustice towards M. de la Martine. The fame 
of this young poet would be much more brilliant, if he had pub- 
lished nothing since his first volume of Meditations. They were, 
like De Beranger’s best songs, the voice of his soul. From. that 
time, elated by the reputation which the ultra party conferred upon 
him, M. de la Martine has chosen-to write. He has thus revealed 
the fact that, combined with great sensibility and the talent of de- 
scribing objects in humorous verse, he has an empty and sterile 
brain. The total absence of the faculty of thought is incredibly 
felt in the poem of the Death of Socrates, four thousand copies of 
which were sold in two days. There is notasingle drawing-room 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, of itself a large town, in which the 
poems of M. de la Martine are not a necessary piece of furniture. 
He is patronised by M. de Genoude, the editor of the Etoile, a 
paper at once ministerial and jesuitical, which ‘you must allow is 
not bad management. 

Our young men of fortune who do nothing, and of course are 
dying of ennui, and who decorate their spleen with the title of sen- 
sibility, discovered in the first Meditations of M. de la Martine 
a faithful picture of the languor and tedium of which they are the 
victims. This class of young men were shocked at the gay and 
voluptuous spirit which breathes through the early songs of M. de 
Beranger. They are now excessively scandalized at the song of 
Octavie, which certainly does a little exceed the strict bounds of 
decorum. Beranger has this misfortune in common with La Fon- 
taine, to whom I must persist in comparing him;—he offends pru- 
dery. 

The first volume of M. de la Martine’s Meditations were com- 
posed when he also was suffering under poverty and ill health. 
He was at that time nursed by his friends in a furnished lodging- 
house at Paris (the hétel de Richelieu). M. de la Vigne’s caree: 
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has, as I have been told, been marked by uniform success. He 
first distinguished himself by carrying off all the prizes in the col- 
leges at Paris, and by gaining the especial favour of all the profes- 
sors. The object of constant admiration and of constant applause, 
his labours, if we may judge by their results, have all been direct- 
ed to his own personal advantage. His has been regular, count- 
ing-house-like work; work of four hours a day, producing a net 
profit of eighty pounds per month. 

Do not conclude from this long exposition of my particular opi- 
nions concerning our three great poets, that I am insensible to the 
great merits of De la Vigne and De la Martine. All I contend is, 
that De Beranger is the first of living French poets; the one whose 
works have the greatest chance of seeing the twentieth century. 
After the songs Le Bon Dieu, Le vieux Sergent, and a few others, 
I rank M. de la Martine’s first volume of Meditations. I adjudge 
the third rank to M. de la Vigne. In 1820, the greater number of 
the readers of poetry would have regarded the sentence as prepos- 
terous blasphemy; now they condescend to discuss it, and in two 
or three years, I have little doubt that it will be the common ex- 
pression of public opinion. 

I must, however, make an exception in favour of a case as little 
to be expected, as it is much to be desired, viz. that M. de la Mar- 
tine, or M. de la Vigne, should publish works in a style entirely 
different from those they have hitherto given to the world. M. 
de la Vigne is at this moment preparing a tragedy founded on 
the history of Louis XI. suggested by Walter Scott’s Quentin Dur- 
ward. The first scene represents Philip de Comines employed in 
writing his Memoirs. ‘This is perfectly in the absurd style of our 
Vaudevilles Anecdotiques. It reminds us of Guillaume Helve- 
tius, La Maison de Moliére, and other pieces, in which an at- 
tempt has been made to bring the illustrious men of France on the 
stage. Our great writers are invariably introduced to the audi- 
ence, manuscript in hand. M. de la Vigne will certainly produce 
some good verses in the style of Dryden or of Delille. Will he 
ever rise to the lofty energy of tragedy? This is a question which 
I shall be delighted to answer in the affirmative. 

I have heard a few pages of a new poem, by M. de la Martine, 
called the Last Canto of Childe Harold. Your English vanity must 
be flattered at seeing two of the most distinguished poets of France 
avow that they draw inspiration from Walter Scott and Lord By- 
ron. The truth is, that the influence of our present form of go- 
vernment is daily felt in the growing resemblance we are acquiring 
to the English manner of thinking and feeling. Frivolity is losing, 
melancholy and gravity are gaining, ground. Canals are finding 
their way through our fields, and melancholy into our drawing- 
rooms. Whether this be the fact or not, M. de la Martine, being 
the poet of the rich and powerful party, a bookseller ventured to 
give him four hundred pounds for this poem, consisting of two 
thousand lines. (This is an enormous sum in France). The spe- 
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culation was very successful, for he sold the right of publishing se 
cond and third editions for four hundred and eighty pounds, so 
that the first edition will be clear profit. 

Many of the lines I heard appeared to me negligently written. 
The same word is frequently repeated in two following lines, or 
even in the same line; faults of this kind, however, are not faults 
tome. The construction of French verse is become so mere a me- 
chanical art, that M. de la Martine has very likely left these marks 
of negligence in order to distinguish himself from the two or three 
hundred poets who swarm in the drawing-rooms of Paris ;—all per- 
fectly correct and perfectly dull. There probably is not one of this 
tuneful band who has not ten thousand lines of French verse by 
heart, or who cannot command for instant use thirty or forty dit- 
ferent fournures to express the most trifling and ordinary senti- 
ment. But having them all, they could not produce one original 
thought or feeling. 

The Last Canto of Childe Harold, is the history of the latter 
years of Lord Byron’s life. We in France think that, from aris- 
tocratical pride, and from a lack of dramatic genius, Lord Byron 
could never describe any other personage than himself, 

I think this prevailing idea suggested to M. de la Martine the 
title of his poem. The sentiment with which the poem opens is 
nearly this; there are only two things in the world worthy to oc- 
cupy great spirits, love and liberty. I have felt the power of love, 
I have attempted to sing it. Now I turn to thee—divine liberty! 
If M. de Genoude, who has created two-thirds of M. de Ja Mar- 
tine’s reputation, by puffing him to the rich ultra-party, does not 
strike out this invocation to liberty, M. de la Martine will come 
into the enjoyment of a great stock of ideas, which he will find 
ready cut and dried in all the pamphlets in favour of liberty. This 
will be an inestimable advantage to a poet, whose grand defect is a 
painful sterility of ideas. M. de Béranger, on the other hand, if 
he were not a great poet, would be distinguished as a profound 
thinker. It is said that scarcely any man in Paris evinces such 
depth and originality of thought on politics, literature, &c.; in a 
word, on all that now engages the attention of the French people, 
if you will condescend to give the name of a peop/e to such a cole 
lection of timid and sprightly egotists. 

If there are any persons in England who perfectly understand 
the hundred beautiful fables of La Fontaine, you would do well to 
insert one or two of Beranger’s songs every month. 

But all the English reviews print such strange blunders, when- 
ever they pretend to quote French, that we are led to conclude 
that the refinements of our language are entirely lost upon you. 
The Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, which are here thought to be 
full of wit and cleverness, are ridiculous as soon as they meddle 
with French; as for instance, when they say @ /a distance, instead 
of a distance. These expressions convey ideas perfectly different. 
What will be your astonishment, and probably your virtuous in- 
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dignation, when I tell you that we think love is described with 
more delicacy in Harriette’s Memoirs than in Walter Scott’s no- 
vels? After such a proof of contrariety in our tastes and senti- 
ments, have I not good reason to tremble for the fate of these 
letters? We Parisians live upon nuances, you Londoners seem to 
despise them. 

The Théatre Francais, is like your East India Company. It is 
a kind of republic dependant on government, only that it produces 
intellectual pleasures instead of guineas. This republic was founded 
by Moliére, in 1670. It flourished up to the year 1814. The le- 
gitimate government, with that spirit of néaiserie, for which it is 
much more remarkable than for its wickedness, ceased to compel 
the members of the Comedie Francaise to adhere to their regula- 
tions. ‘Talma and Mademoiselle Mars, ever since 1814, have op- 
posed the début of any actors who gave the slightest promise of ta- 
lent, or who appeared likely to become their rivals in public fa- 
vour. The same motives have led them to procure engagements 
for twelve or fourteen sticks utterly devoid of talent. From the 
time of Moliére, the profits of the Théatre Francais have been di- 
vided into twenty-four shares. Several actors have half a share, 
others a quarter of a share. During Napoleon’s reign, a whole 
share gave an income of eighty pounds a month. Last month 
(March, 1825,) the profits of a whole share were something under 
seven pounds, 

The police is greatly alarmed at the success of the Cid of Anda- 
lusia, in which the King, Alphonso, is a perfect representation of 
a young Bourbon prince. He is lively, gallant and brave, incre- 
dibly weak, and a cold passionless libertine. The continual allu- 
sions which the character of this weak and profligate monarch must 
necessarily suggest to the audience, occasioned so much uneasiness 
to the police, that Desmousseaux, a poor devil who played well for 
the first time in his life in this piece, received orders to fall ill. 
This scheme of the police brought down the value of a share ta 
between six and seven pounds. Many actors depend entirely for 
subsistence on a half share. This month it has yielded them only 
about three pounds five shillings. So striking an arithmetical truth 
has made some impression on the public, and it is become the fa- 
shion, all ona sudden, to reform the Théatre Francais. Napoleon, 
in a transport of admiration, granted Talma a pension of a thousand 
pounds a year. A few months after, Mademoiselle Mars, who has 
attained much nearer the perfection of her art in comedy than 
Talma in tragedy, received a pension to the same amount. These 
pensions were eventually, I think, raised to twelve hundred a year. 
Napoleon would have done a much better thing if he had ordered a 
fee of three hundred francs to be paid to each of these celebrated 
performers every time they acted. The gifts were not conferred 
with prudence; they have, consequently, made Talma and Made- 
moiselle Mars lazy, and have ruined the theatre. Two illustrious 
noblemen, both very pleasant company, but both eminently absurd 
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in matters of business, contend for the glory of reorganizing the 
Théatre Francais. Under such auspices, the annihilation of the 
theatre is generally considered certain. All our /itterateurs, and, 
indeed, every class and order of society, are absorbed in the consi- 
deration of this momentous crisis. The only theatres in Paris 
which answer, are those with which government does not interfere. 
Hopes are entertained that after four or five hundred thousand 
pounds have been paid for the folly of the two afore-mentioned 
Seigneurs, the theatre may come to enjoy that most advantageous 
neglect—Messieurs, the Gentlemen of the Chamber, will leave the 
managers to themselves, and all will go well, especially if the Cen- 
sorship happens to be grown a little less absurd. The respectable 
functionaries who conduct that useful branch of public business 
have just cut out an hundred lines, which appeared to them to fur- 
nish some probable allusions, from an unfortunate tragedy called 
Judith. I went to see it, out of my desire to give you an account 
of all our novelties, but, to say the truth, it is below criticism. 
Towards the end of the performance the audience could bear it no 
longer, and cried aloud for the head of Holofernes. The author 
who writes fine verse (in the style of your Dryden again), is a M 
Comberousse. 

Are you acquainted with one of the wittiest and the most misan 
thropic writers of France, Chamfort? He was, like his cotemporary 
Delille, a natural child, but worked his way into the society of the 
great people of the Court of Louis XVI. M. de Vaudreuil, one 
of the Queen’s favourites, got him a pension of eight hundred a 
year; when the revolution broke out, Chamfort, although in the 
enjoyment of an abuse so enormous, as eight hundred a year to 
a man af letters, had the magnanimity to declare himself hostile to 
abuses. He was, accordingly, denounced by good company as a 
monster, lost to every feeling of honour. Chamfort supported this 
stroke, so dreadful to every Frenchman, with a strength of mind 
truly Roman. Adhering firmly to his own opinions, he saw good 
company cry up to the skies the Abbe Délille, Marmontel, Mo- 
rellet, and other philosophers who had too just a value for the good 
things they enjoyed under the ncien Regime, not to declare in 
favour of their system as soon as there was any serious project for 
putting an end to’it. Chamfort furnished Mirabeau with the fa- 
mous speech in favour of the suppression of the academies. A more 
violent party than that to which Chamfort belonged, having 
seized the reins of government, he gave himself twenty wounds 
with a razor in the region of the heart, and in the knee, in the 
hope of dividing an artery. He died a few months afterwards, of 
the consequences of these wounds. 

Since the fall of Napoleon has permitted the French Revolution 
to proceed in its course, since it has restored liberty to thought, 
and the public attention to philosophical discussion, a new edition 
of Chamfort’s works is published every other year. The fifth ar 
sixth edition is just out, and consists of five volumes instead of 
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four. The additional volume contains eighteen letters written by 
Miradeau, who being persecuted by his father (the famous mz des 
Hommes, mentioned by Madame du Hausset), went to London, 
where he endeavoured to gain a miserable livelihood by working 
for booksellers. Chamfort undertook a work, tending to expose 
the evils of civilization, such as he beheld it, and of society such 
as it existed in France about the year 1780. The anecdotes of his 
time, which he collected as proofs and illustrations of his system 
of misanthropy, are what render his works popular. Nobody reads 
a bad tragedy, written to flatter Louis X V1. which first procured 
him the favour of the court. His eulogies on La Fontaine and 
Moliére are delightful. They are among the most exquisite spe- 
cimens of French writing. His two articles on the charming Me- 
moirs of Duclos, and on the private life of the Duke de Richelieu, 
are here generally esteemed perfect productions. In short, I 
strongly advise you to buy the last edition of Chamfort’s works. 
On Sunday, 10th of April, M. Paul Louis Courier, the cleverest 
gnan in France, was assassinated as he was walking in a wood be- 
longing to him at Veretz, near Tours. His body was found on the 
following day, pierced with three balls. French literature could not 
have sustained a greater loss. M. Courier was only fifty-two. He 
had served with distinction in his youth, and had refused his vote 
to Napoleon when he raised himself to the Imperial throne. At 
that period, M. Courier left the army, and applied himself to the 
study of Greek. It is said that, in his knowledge of this language, 
he was only equalled by two men in France. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that since Voltaire’s time no writer has equalled M 
Courier in prose satire,—no other man has written such delightful 
pamphlets. His petition in favour of ‘The Peasants who were 
Forbidden to Dance”’ is one of the master pieces of our language. 
His pamphlets are but little known out of Paris. The public 
prints scarcely ever dared to announce them, besides which, most 
of the editors of journals were jealous of his superior wit and talent. 
At the time of his assassination he had gone to Tours to sell all his 
property. He had just had some disagreement with his wife, in 
consequence of which he had determined to shut himself up ina 
cheerful sunny room in Paris, and there to pass his life in writing. 
His death is a great happiness to the Jesuits. M. Courier would 
have been the Pascal of the nineteenth century. It is confidently 
reported that he has left Memoirs of his Life, and particularly of 
the two or three years he spent in Calabria. These memoirs, it 
ever they see the light, will materially affect the place held in 
public estimation by several celebrated generals. M. Courier was 
a decided enemy to the absurd emphasis and affectation of the in 
tense, with which M. de Chateaubriand has corrupted French lite 
rature. The style of his pamphlets, and of a specimen of a Trans- 
lation of Herodotus, frequently reminds us of the naiveté and vi 
gour of Montaigne. 
The war between the Classigues and the Romantiques, whic! 
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must be extremely uninteresting to you, has this month given 
birth to a very amusing satire in verse, the author of which is a 
man of sense and wit, named de la Touche; and to two pamphlets, 
by M. de Stendhal and M. Artoud. The question at ifsue is, 
whether future writers of tragedy are to imitate Racine or Shak- 
speare. Lord Byron’s tragedies, and those which have been acted 
with any success in London for the last five or six years, seem to 
us quite after the manner of Racine. The persons of the drama do 
little and talk eloquently. The Romantiques speak very highly 
of a comedy called Les Espagnols in Dannemark, which will 
shortly appear in print; as it is pretty certain that the Censorship 
would not suffer it to be acted. The author is said to be a young 
man of eighteen. A draft of an anonymous letter, addressed to 
Louis XIV. by Fenelon, has just been sold at a very high price at 
a public sale. The original, which consists of twenty-four pages, 
is in the hand-writing of that illustrious man. It is a master-piece 
of reasoning. If Louis XIV. ever received this letter, I should 
think he could hardly avoid recognising the style of its author. 

L’honnet Homme et le Niais is a novel from the pen of M. 


Picard. It is rather sillily written, but it gives a faithful picture of 


the manners of Paris from 1800 to 1820. It is of a very different 
depth from M. de Jouy’s Ermite de la Chaussée d’Antin. M 
Picard has much less wit, much fewer striking expressions at com- 
mand. The Jesuits having done him the favour tc persecute his 
hook; it has reached a second edition. It will be very interesting 
to foreigners. In 1800 you believed us to be monsters on the 
faith of a few writers in the pay of Pitt. You will see that we 
were then what we have always been, frivolous, consummately 
vain, running after the pleasure of the latest fashion, and indiffer- 
ent to the opinion of other nations. Yours always, 


P.N. D.G, 


Lond, Maz.) 


em 


THE CORONATION AT RHEIMS. 


Kixe-crowntne City of Rheims, rejoice! 
Your banners be waved from each steeple; 
Let your bells be rung, and the cannon’s voice 
Unite with the shouting people, 
And the trumpet, the drum, and the cymbal make 
Your time-worn walls to their basement shake! 


Kings in the Cross and the Gospels right, 
Sultans upholding the Crescent ; 
Let a Moor, and a Turk, and a Christian knight, 
From each as a pledge be present; 
For when monarchs are crown’d, ye should all combine, 
And every creed own his right divine 
Bishops and priests, in your mitred array, 
By the cardinal legate recruited, ; 
Finger-posts pointing to Heaven the way, 
While your feet in the earth are rooted,) 
tebuke other idols, pour oil on your own, 
And teach us to worship tbe god of the throne 
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Nobles and chiefs, whom your monarchs have made 
Iheir puppets to brighten the pageant, 
Soastfully blazon your pomp and parade, 
And ennoble the act by the agent; 
For your pride to your fellows will better accord 
With the meanness that kneels to its sovereign lord 


Frenchmen, who rivet the crown upon one, 
That millions may grovel dependent; 
Strangers, from far habitations who run 
To gaze at a bubble resplendent, 
What is the glory that dazzles your eyes, 


And what is the deed that ye solemnize ? 


Charles! thou art crown’d as a sovereign dread, 
O’er the realm of France appointed ; 

Thy brother was such—yet they cut off his heal— 
The head of the Lord’s Anointed! 

Learn from his fate that “ legitimate” might 

Is vain when it wars with a nation’s right. 

Ye rulers! Dey, sultan, king, emperor, pope, 
United in holy alliance, 

Who see in this act an additional hope 
That the world may be held at defiance, 

Remember, *twas this single people of Gaul, 


When roused by oppression, that humbled ye all 


Bishops and priests, who have lavish’d your oil, 
And given the Bourbon your blessing ; 
Such were your prayers, and your oaths, and your toil, 
When his Corsican rival caressing ; 
rhe God ye dishonour your mockery loaths, 
When ye consecrate kings with such prostitute oaths 
Frenchmen, who smote from one monarch his head, 
To install him a canonized martyr, 
And took back the brother to reign in his stead, 
Who broke both his oath and the charter; 
rhis is a Bourbon, a brother :—beware ! 
And uncrown him at once if his oath he forswear 
Ye chosen of chivalry, noble and great, 
Who grace this august coronation ; 
Ye beauties, whose splendour confers on the fete 
Its brightest and best decoration; 
Ye numberless crowds, who are hailing your king, 
Ye troops, whose reply makes the firmament ring— 
Like quick-falling stars shall your glories die, 
When time isa little older; 
The head ye have crown’d in the sod shall Ke, 
And your own beside it moulder, 
And all that is left of this proud array, 
Shall be dust and ashes, and bones and clay 
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THE SUPERANNUATED MAN. 





Sera tamen respexit 
Libertas. 





Ir peradventure, Reader, it has been thy lot to waste the goldeu 
years of thy life—thy shining youth—in the irksome confinement 
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of an office; to have thy prison days prolonged through middle age 
down to decrepitude and silver hairs, without hope of release or res- 
pite; to have lived to forget that there are such things as holidays, 
or to remember them but as the prerogatives of childhood; then, 
and then only, will you be able to appreciate my deliverance. 

It is now six and thirty years since I took thy seat at the desk 
in Mincing-lane. Melancholy was the transition at fourteen from 
the abundant play-time, and frequently intervening vacations of 
school days, to the eight, nine, and sometimes ten hours’ a-day at- 
tendance at a counting-house. But time partially reconciles us to 
any thing. I gradually became content—doggedly contented, as 
wild animals in cages. 

It is true | had my Sundays to myself; but Sundays, admirable 
as the institution of them is for purposes of worship, are for that 
very reason the very worst adapted for days of unbending and re- 
creation.” In particular, there is a gloom for me attendant upon 
a city Sunday, a weight in the air. I miss the cheerful cries of 
London, the music, and the ballad singers—the buzz and stirring 
murmur of the streets. Those eternal bells depress me. The 
closed shops repel me. Prints, pictures, all the glittering and end- 
less succession of knacks and gewgaws, and ostentatiously dis- 
played wares of tradesmen, which make a week-day saunter 
through the less busy parts of the metropolis so delightful—are 
shut out. No book-stalls deliciously to idle over—No busy faces 
to recreate the idle man who contemplates them ever passing by— 
the very face of business a charm by contrast to his temporary re- 
laxation from it. Nothing to be seen but unhappy countenances— 
or half-happy at best—of emancipated prentices and little trades- 
folks, with here and there a servant maid that has got leave to go 
out, who, slaving all the week, with the habit has lost almost the 
capacity of enjoying a free hour; and livelily expressing the hol- 
lowness of a day’s pleasuring. The very strollers in the fields on 
that day look any thing but comfortable. 

But besides Sundays I had a day at Easter, and a day at Christ- 
mas, with a full week in the summer to go and air myself in 
my native fields of Hertfordshire. This last was a great indul- 
gence; and the prospect of its recurrence, I believe, alone kept 
me up through the year, and made my endurance tolerable. But 
when the week came round, did the glittering phantom of the dis- 
tance keep touch with me? or rather was it not a series of seven 
uneasy days, spent in restless pursuit of pleasure, and a wearisome 
anxiety to find out how to make the most of them? Where was 

























* Our ancestors, the noble old Puritans of Cromwell’s day, could distinguish 
between a day of religious rest and a day of recreation; and while they exacted 
1 rigorous abstinence from all amusements (even to the walking out of nursery 
maids with their little charges in the fields) upon the Sabbath; in the lieu of the 
superstitious observance of the Saints’ days, which they abrogated, they humanely 
gave to the apprentices, and poorer sort of people, every alternate Thursday for 
a day of entire sport and recreation. A strain of piety and policy to be com- 
mended above the profane mockery of the Stuarts and their Book of Sports. 
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the quiet, where the promised rest? Before I had a taste of it, it 
was vanished. I was at the desk again, counting upon the filty- 
one tedious weeks that must intervene before such another snatch 
would come. Still the prospect of its coming threw something of 
in illumination upon the darker side of my captivity. Without it, 
as I have said, I could scarcely have sustained my thraldom. 

Independently of the rigours of attendance, I have ever been 
haunted with a sense (perhaps a mere caprice) of incapacity for bu- 
siness. This, during my latter years, had increased to such a de- 
gree, that it was visible in all the lines of my countenance. My 
health and my good spirits flagged. I had perpetually a dread of 
some crisis, to which | should be found unequal. Besides my day- 
light servitude, I served over again all night in my sleep, and 
would awake with terrors of imaginary false entries, errors in 
my accounts, and the like. I was fifty years of age, and no pros- 
pect of emancipation presented itself. I had grown to my desk, as 
it were; and the wood had entered into my soul. 

My fellows in the office would sometimes rally me upon the 
trouble legible in my countenance; but I did not know that it had 
raised the suspicions of any of my employers, when, on the 5th of 
last month, a day ever to be remembered by me, L , the junior 
partner in the firm, calling me on one side, directly taxed me with 
my bad looks, and frankly inquired the cause of them. So taxed, 
I honestly made confession of my infirmity, and added that I was 
afraid I should eventually be obliged to resign his service. He 
spoke some words of course to hearten me, and there the matter 
rested. A whole week I remained labouring under the impression 
that I had acted imprudent!y in my disclosure; that I had foolishly 
given a handle against myself, and had been anticipating my own 
dismissal. A week passed in this manner, the most anxious one, 
I verily believe, in my whole life, when on the evening of the 12th 
ef April, just as I was about quitting my desk to go home (it might 
be about eight o’clock) I received an awful summons to attend the 
presence of the whole assembled firm in the formidable back par- 
lour. I thought, now my time is surely come, I have done for 
myself, I am going to be told that they have no longer occasion for 
me. L , I could see, smiled at the terror I was in, which was 
a little relief to me,—when to my utter astonishment B , the 
eldest partner, began a formal harangue to me on the length of my 
services, my very meritorious conduct during the whole of the 
time (the deuce, thought I, how did he find out that? I protest I 
never had the confidence to think as much). He went on to des- 
cant upon the expediency of retiring at a certain time of life (how 
my heart panted!) and asking me a few questions as to the amount 
of my own property, of which I have a little, ended with a pro- 
posal, to which his three partners nodded a grave assent, that I 
should accept from the house, which I had served so well, a pen- 
sion for life to the amount of two-thirds of my accustomed salary 
—a magnificent offer! I do not know what I answered between 
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surprise and gratitude, but it was understood that I accepted theu 
proposal, and I was told that I was free from that hour to leave 
their service. I stammered out a bow, and at just ten minutes 
after eight I went home—for ever. This noble benefit—gratitude 
forbids me to conceal their names—I owe to the kindness of the 
most munificent firm in the world—the house of Boldero, Merry- 
weather, Bosanquet, and Lacy. 
Esto perpetua ! 

For the first day or two I felt stunned, overwhelmed. I could 
only apprehend my felicity; I was too confused to taste it sin- 
cerely. 1 wandered about, thinking 1 was happy, and knowing that 
I was not. I was in the condition of a prisoner in the old Bastile, 
suddenly let loose after forty years’ confinement. I could scarce 
trust myself with myself. It was like passing out of time into 
eternity—for it is a sort of eternity for a man to have his time 
all to himself. It seemed to me that I had more time on my hands 
than I could ever manage. From a poor man, poor in time, I was 
suddenly lifted up into a vast revenue; I could see no end of my 
possessions; I wanted some steward, or judicious bailiff, to 
manage my estates in time for me. And here let me caution per- 
sons grown old in active business, not lightly, nor without weigh- 
ing their own resources, to forego their customary employment all 
at once, for there may be danger in it. I feel it by myself, but I 
know that my resources are sufficient; and now that those first giddy 
raptures have subsided, I have a quiet home-feeling of the blessed- 
ness of my condition. [am inno hurry. Having all holidays, I 
am as though I had none. If time hung heavy upon me, I could 
walk it away; but I do no¢ walk all day long, as I used to do in 
those old transient holidays, thirty miles a day, to make the most 
ofthem. Iftime were troublesome, I could read it away, but I do 
not read in that violent measure, with which, having no time my 
own but candle-light time, I used to weary out my head and eye- 
sight in by-gone winters. I walk, read or scribble (as now) just 
when the fit seizes me. I no longer hunt after pleasure; I let it 
come to me. I am like the man 


That’s born, and has his years come to him, 
In some green desart. 





“‘ Years,”’ you will say! “ what is this superannuated simpleton 
calculating upon? He has already told us, he is past fifty.” 

I have indeed lived nominally fifty years, but deduct out of them 
the hours which I have lived to other people, and not to myself, 
and you will find me still a young fellow. For ¢hat is the only 
true time, which a man can properly call his own, that which he has 
all to himself; the rest, though in some sense he may be said to 
live it, is other people’s time, not his. The remnant of my poor 
days, long or short, is at least multiplied for me three-fold. My 
ten next years, if I streteh so far, will be as long as any preceding 
thirty. ’Tisa fair rule-of-three sum. 

Among the strange fantasies which beset me at the commence- 
ment of my freedom, and of which all traces are not yet gone, one 
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was, that a vast tract of time had intervened since I quitted the 
Counting-house. I could not conceive of it as an affair of yester- 
day. The partners, and the clerks, with whom I had so many years 
and for so many hours in each day of the year been closely asso- 
ciated—being suddenly removed from them—they seemed as dead 
tome. There is a fine passage, which may serve to illustrate this 
fancy, in a Tragedy by Sir Robert Howard, speaking of a friend’s 
death: 





*Twas but just now he went away; 
I have not since had time to shed a tear; 
And yet the distance does the same appear 
As if he had been a thousand years from me. 
Time takes no measure in eternity. 

To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have been fain to go among 
them once or twice since; to visit my old desk-fellows—my co- 
brethren of the quill—that I had left below in the state militant. 
Not all the kindness with which they received me could quite re- 
store to me that pleasant familiarity, which I had heretofore en- 
joyed among them. We cracked some of our old jokes, but me- 
thought they went off but faintly. My old desk, the peg where I 
hung my hat, were appropriated to another. I knew it must be, 
but I could not take it kindly. D | take me, if I did not feel 
some remorse—beast, if I had not,—at quitting my old compeers, 
the faithful partners of my toils for six and thirty years, that 
smoothed for me with their jokes and their conundrums the rug- 
gedness of my professional road. Had it been so rugged then 
after all? or was I a coward simply? Well, it is too late to repent; 
and I also know, that these suggestions are a common fallacy of 
the mind on such occasions. But my heart smote me. I had vio- 
Jently broken the bands betwixt us. I was at least not courteous. 
I shall be some. time before I get quite reconciled to the separation. 
Farewell, old cronies, yet not for long, for again and again I will 
come among ye, if I shall have your leave. Farewell Ch . 
dry, sarcastic, and friendly! Do————, mild, slow to move, and 
gentlemanly! Pl————, officious to do, and to volunteer, good 
services!—and thou, thou dreary pile, fit mansion for a Gresham or 
a Wittington of old, stately house of merchants; with thy labyrin- 
thine passages, and light-excluding, pent-up offices, where candles 
for one half the year supplied the place of the sun’s light; unhealthy 
contributor to my weal, stern fosterer of my living, farewell! In 
thee remain, and not in the obscure collection of some wandering 
bookseller, my “‘ works!”” There let them rest, as 1 do from my 
labours, piled on thy massy shelves, more MSS. in folio than ever 
Aquinas left, and full as useful! My mantle I bequeath among ye. 

THE SUPERANNUATED MAN.—NO. IT. 
A Clerk Iwas in London gay.—O’Keretrt. 

A FrorTNIGHT has passed since the date of my first communica 

tion. At that period I was approaching to tranquillity, but had nat 
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reached it. I boasted of a calm indeed, but it was comparative 
only. Something of the first flutter was left; an unsettling sense 
of novelty; the dazzle to weak eyes of unaccustomed light. I 
missed my old chains, forsooth, as if they had been some necessary 
part of my apparel. I was a poor Carthusian, from strict cellular 
discipline suddenly by some revolution returned upon the world. 
I am now as if I had never been other than my own master. It is 
natural to me to go where I please, to do what I please. I find 
myself at eleven o’ clock in the day in Bond-street, and it seems to 
me that I have been sauntering there at that very hour for years 
past. I digress into Soho, to explore a book-stall. Methinks I 
have been thirty years a collector. There is nothing strange nor 
new in it. I find myself before a fine picture in a morning. Was 
it ever otherwise? What is become of Fish-street Hill? Where 
is Fenchurch-street? Stones of old Mincing-lane, which I have 
worn with my daily pilgrimage for six and thirty years, to the foot- 
steps of what toil-worn clerk are your everlasting flints now vocal? 
I indent the gayer flags of Pall Mall. It is Change time, and I am 
strangely among the Elgin marbles. It was no hyperbole when I 
ventured to compare the change in my condition to a passing into 
another world. Time stands still in a manner to me. I have lost 
all distinction of season. I do not know the day of the week, or 
of the month. Each day used to be individually felt by me in its 
reference to the foreign post days; in its distance from, or propin- 
quity to, the next Sunday. I had my Wednesday feelings, my 
Saturday nights’ sensations. The genius of each day was upon 
me distinctly during the whole of it, affecting my appetite, spirits, 
&c. The phantom of the next day, with the dreary five to follow, 
sate as a load upon my poor Sabbath recreations. What charm has 
washed that Ethiop white? What is gone of black Monday? All 
days are the same. Sunday itself—that unfortunate failure of a 
holyday as it too often proved, what with my sense of its fugitive- 
ness, and over-eare to get the greatest quantity of pleasure out of 
it—is melted down into a week day. I can spare to go to church 
now, without grudging the huge cantle, which it used to seem to 
cut out of the holyday. I have time for every thing. I can visit 
a sick friend. I can interrupt the man of much occupation when 
he is busiest. I can insult over him with an invitation to take a 
day’s pleasure with me to Windsor this fine May-morning. It is 
Lucretian pleasure to behold the poor drudges, whom I have left 
behind in the world, carking and caring; like horses in a mill, 
drudging on in the same eternal round—and what is it all for? I 
recite those verses of Cowley, which so mightily agree with my 
constitution. 


Business! the frivolous pretence 

Of human lusts to shake off innocence 
Business! the grave impertinence : 

Business! the thing which I of all things hate . 
Business! the contradiction of my fate. 











Sweet Spirit of the Forest wild. 


Or I repeat my own lines, written in my Clerk state : 
Who first invented work—and bound the free 
And holyday-rejoicing spirit down 
Yo the ever-haunting importunity 
Of business, in the green fields, and the town— 
To plough, loom, anvil, spade—and oh! most sad; 
lo this dry drudgery of the desk’s dead wood ? 
Who but the being unblest, alien from good, 
Sabbathless Satan! he who his unglad 
Task ever plies ’mid rotatory burnings, 

That round and round incalculably reel— 

For wrath divine bath made him lke a wheel— 
In that red realm from whence are no returnings; 
Where toiling, and turmoiling, ever and aye 

He, and his thoughts, keep pensive worky-day ! 

O this divine Leisure!—Reader, if thou art furnished with the 
Old Series of the London, turn incontinently to the third volume 
(page 367), and you will see my present condition there touched 
in a “* Wish’’ by a daintier pen than I can pretend to. I subscribe 
to that Sonnet foto corde. A man can never have too much time 
to himself, nor too little todo. Had I a little son, I would chris- 
ten him Norurnc-ro-po; he should do nothing. Man, I verily 
believe, is out of his element as long as he is operative. I am al- 
together for the life contemplative. Will no kindly earthquake 
come and swallow up those accursed cotton mills? Take me that 
lumber of a desk there, and bow] it down 


As ‘low as to the fiends. 


Iam no longer J sD n, Clerk to the Firm of, &c. I 
am Retired Leisure. Iam to be met with in trim gardens. I am 
already come to be known by my vacant face and careless gesture, 
perambulating at no fixed pace, nor with any settled purpose. I 
walk about; not to and from. They tell me, a certain cum digni- 
tate air, that has been buried so long with my other good parts, 
has begun to shoot forth in my person. I grow into gentility per- 
ceptibly. When I take up a newspaper, it is to read the state of 
the opera. Opus operatum est. 1 have done all that I came into 
this world to do. I have worked task work, and have the rest of 








the day to myself. J. D. 
Beaufort-Terrace, Regent-street ; 
Late of Ironmonger’s-court, Fenchurch-street. [ Lond, Maz 
—— 


SELECTED POR THE MUSEUM 


STANZAS. 
Sweet Spirit of the forest wild |’ 


Sweet Spirit of the forest wild! 
Now hush’d in silence deep, 

Woods, wind, and waves are as a child 
Still smiling though in sleep 
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I feel thy breathings on my brow 
Like whisper’d music fall, 

And thoughts and feelings all avow 
The sweetness of thy thrall. 


I see thy hues on yonder sky 
In living blushes spread, 

And dim the soft star’s golden eye 
With changing tints of red ; 

rhy voice, an echo from the cave, 
Low murmurs through the bower, 

Thy printless foot is on the wave, 
Thy freshness in the flower! 

The dew drops ’mid the leaves of greeu, 
Like twinkling gems I see, 

Methinks from beauteous eyes unseen, 
They tears of bliss may be : 

Oh! would that one upon my heart 
Might drop thus brightly fair, 

And like youth’s fubled fount impart 
New life and feeling there! 


Sweet Spirit! wherefore should we not 
Thy form of love behold ; 
And hear from dell, or stream, or grot, 
Thine oracles unfold ? 
Then glad might we forsake the throng 
Where hearts but ill agree, 
And find, far lovelier scenes among, 
Companionship with thee. 
[New Month ly Vac. 


\ 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
THE JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 


Ir is difficult while watching those excitements which stir up at 
times certain classes of the community, often uncontrollable in 
force, and undefinable in their effects, at first, to assign them their 
due measure of good and evil. They must be judged of in their 
totality; and yet to try them all by the example of one which 
may have casually come in our way, whether good or bad of its 
kind, is manifestly wrong. It is necessary to bring the most im- 
partial feeling to the investigation, and to separate every thing ex- 
traneous from the question; for in such out-breakings something 
good is always found. We must not suffer previous notions to in- 
terfere, nor the idea that the abandoning preconceived opinions 
upon the subject, is for a moment to be considered disgraceful to 
us, when on being put in competition with sound reason and simple 
principles, they are found erroneous. The great desideratum is to 
get at the truth; and we must not be afraid of visiting her even at 
the bottom of her well. Still less must the prejudices of the past 
be suffered to blind our eyes to future benefits; we must boldly 
sacrifice them all. That the world can never get beyond infancy 
n foreknowledge, is a law of nature; things therefore which now 
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appear of small importance, time may change into enterprises “ of 
great pith and moment’’—into matters of infinite concern to the 
industry of the country, and to the accumulation of the means of 
national prosperity. 

The impulses from which national benefits frequently accrue, 
arising from certain passions in the body politic, like those in the 
individual body, can seldom be duly regulated at the moment. 
By and by, however, they subside, and begin to show that they 
do not exist in yain. The rage for joint-stock companies has made 
this apparent in a remarkable manner. Not only the schemes of 
monied and respectable men have been speedily seconded, but new 
ones of all sorts formed, many of which have no other object than 
to entrap the unwary, and supply means for supporting a system 
of gambling by which enormous sums are gained and lost. As 
long as attorneys could grasp the costs of a new scheme, it was 
brought into the market, and then they prowled around for more 
prey. The shares were bought and sold to the cost of the specu- 
latist and the profit of the wary planner of the system of plunder 
—the bubble of the moment. Those who belonged to the old and 
blind school of political economy, cried out for the legislature to 
interfere,—that legislature which had just emancipated itself from 
the trammels of our former financial dotage, and begun a new career 
upon sound principles and a more enlightened policy. The Lord 
Chancellor in particular was loud in his reprobation of these com- 
panies; but their constitution and the peculidr circumstances at- 
tending them, required, if they were to be regulated by the legis- 
lature, some one to take them in hand better versed in political 
economy than his lordship.* His lordship’s declarations respect- 
ing them had, however, one good effect, namely, that they in some 
measure kept back many daring adventurers from appearing with 
their bubbles, by the fear of a scrutiny; and they caused persons 
who wished -to be purchasers of shares in new companies, to in- 
quire more closely into their respectability;—thus far they did 


* His lordship proposed that two-thirds of the money should be lodged as a secu 
rity at the time of obtaining a legislative enactment for the establishment of a com 
pany. But his lordship should have known that such a proceeding, in mining 
companies in particular, would be highly mischievous. When the sum wanted 
could be pretty nearly estimated, as in railway and canal companies, &c. &c. much 
inconvenience might not arise by locking up the capital at once; but in mining, 
a share-holder is called upon for small sums only at a time, and the ultimate outlay 
may not amount to more than one-third or one-half of the capital proposed. It is 
hard, therefore, that the adventurer’s money must be kept almost profitless for 
years, when he may make it return him fiftcen or twenty per cent. in trade. In 
mining, the largest possible sum is always named to secure the undertaking against 
contingencies. One of the Mexican mining companies, before expending a fourth 
of the sum allotted for one of its mines, is not only paying all the current ex- 
penses, but realizing a large sum from it by the discovery of an accidental vein. 
Would it not be hard that the remainder of the capital should be laid by unpro- 
ductive? The care which is shown for the property of speculators in these con- 
cerns is misplaced. When have city men, and men of business in general, been 
incautious in looking after their goli? They certainly do not need in this respect 
the protective and sympathizing guardianship of the opponents of free trade prin- 
ciples! 
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good. Messrs. Robinson and Huskisson, however, with more 
sound discretion, while they lamented the evil arising from the 
excessive stimulus abroad, preferred leaving things to find their 
own level; and they accordingly bid fair to do so, without any 
very fearful consequences to the community. A few speculatists 
will suffer, and some persons dip pretty largely into their super- 
fluous capital, which has been thereby put into circulation before 
it otherwise might. The bulk of the public can sustain no injury 
by its shifting hands a little, and the real and bona-fide companies 
will be of considerable use to the industry and commerce of the 
country. The bubbles will explode—the spring, the elasticity 
of which had forced it out of form, will soon return to its proper 
shape. 

If, however, unprincipled men sought in many cases to swindle 
the too eager speculatist, it must be granted that the fear of those 
who looked on the exacerbation of the speculative spirit was ex- 
cessive. They were wedded to old things; and, like the Lord 
Chancellor, had a pious horror for what was out of a jog-trot pace 
over the old beaten track: they were grossly ignorant of the true 
state of the modern principles of trade and commerce; and when 
they endeavoured to draw a comparison between the South-Sea 
bubbles and the bubbles of 1825, they exhibited a deplorable igno- 
rance of facts with which at first they might easily have made 
themselves acquainted. The character of joint-stock companies 
and the South-Sea adventure differ a6 origine. The present spe- 
culations are made with surplus unemployed capital, which no pe- 
riod of our, history has shown we ever before possessed to a frac- 
tion of its present extent. In the South-Sea adventure people of 
all classes ventured, as in a lottery, their entire fortunes and means 
of subsistence, led by two or three besotted persons. They were 
destitute of any medium of acquiring a knowledge for themselves 
of remote points connected with the speculation in which they 
hazarded their all. In our day, every individual not only pos- 
sesses channels of correct information, but uses them before he 
trades, for trading is more the term for the present proceedings as 
in contradistinction to the South-Sea adventure. The speculators 
at present have superfluous money, of which they seek to make a 
profit. This superfluous cash would else lie idle, or be locked up 
in the funds at a very unprofitable rate of interest. The present 
therefore has the character of a speculation in a superfluous com- 
modity, or at most an adventure of the money the speculatist pos- 
sesses unemployed. The objectors to them seem never to have 
objected to foreign loans. Now railways, canals, and mining in 
England or America, are objects that expose to less risk of ulti- 
mate loss than loans to the despots of the Continent. Austria 
shuffled us out of part of £17,000,000 which she got as a loan of 
the nation. Now in the event of war with these powers, where is 
the interest to come from, when most needed? The money is 
locked up until a peace, and then a few shillings in the pound are 
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all that in human probability would ever be recovered. So drain- 
ed are the great States of the Continent after a war, that if they 
had the inclination, and were not given to cheat and evade, and 
appoint commissions to sit half a century to examine debts which 
they feel are just, they have not then the means to pay.* Joint- 
stock companies for foreign objects (always of course including the 
idea of their being bona fide*what they pretend to be,) employ 
their capital among States with which we can have little cause to 
fear a rupture. 

But passing by these topics, and the fallacious projects that like 
weeds have grown up with the crop, it is proper that we proceed 
to make some inquiry into the principal object of our research. 
It will be granted that some half dozen of the companies formed in 
the city, which are headed by and divided among men of respecta- 
bility and property, will be really carried into effect to the full ex- 
tent of the proposed means. The present paper is penned merely 
to show that in all those impulses which chance, unemployed ca- 
pital, or new adventures in manufactures may give, when sobered 
down, that they seldom fail to produce beneficial consequences, 
and with this view to endeavour, as generally and briefly as pos- 
sible, to examine whether we should gain by the success of schemes 
too extended for individual capital to undertake, but easy of per- 
formance by a union of the means and power of many. Those who 
are of the old school in trade and politics, may style such an in- 
quiry theoretical. Like his highness of York, they may stand in 
the breach the champions of past prejudices, and still obstinately 
keep their position when all the world has abandoned them. The 
best reply for such persons is, to point to the effects of candid ex- 
position, liberal action, and sound judgment in our financial affairs, 
and contrast them with the mean, shuffling and capricious measures 
of the “ good old times”? gone by forever, even in imitation, it is 
to be fervently hoped. 

Let us then beg a question, and suppose half a dozen of these 
companies to carry their intentions honestly into action. Let us 
suppose one a railway company at home, (or any thing but Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge’s Utopian canal,) that is of magnitude too 
great for individual enterprise; and another a mining company 
abroad; and that these are prosecuted diligently to the object in 
view, with all the care and frugality, and all the effective force ne- 
cessary. It will not be denied that, if a railway can be <o con- 
structed as to convey goods eight miles, and passengers twelve or 
fifteen miles an hour,t another step in social improvement is ob- 
tained, and that the present has gained a fresh triumph over the 


* We have already seen in the newspapers that on a decline in the foreign funds, 
the adventures in the New World have uniformly risen. 

+ Agreater speed is believed to be practicable, but the enormous increase of 
the price of iron has for a time paralyzed those rail-road undertakings that are 
engaged in May not good be bond-fide reasonably expected from this mode of 
carriage united with steam, of which it is impossible to foretell the extent ? 


Vo. VII. No. 38.—Museum U 
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past. The money employed in the rail-road would have remained 
idle, but for the project to which it has been applied. The share- 
holder gains eight or ten per cent. for his money, which places so 
much the more in his hands to employ in some new source of emo- 
lument. The traveller gains time and saves money in like man 

ner with the speculatist to lay out elsewhere, and the ironmaste: 
and mechanic reap a profit also in their branches. It ts evident (it is 
almost too common to remark it here again,) that the more time 
is saved, and profit made, the more profit will again be made of 
both. The bulk of the national wealth will be constantly receiv- 
ing fresh accessions or rather reiterated circulations, to be applied 
to fresh labours of industry—moncey and time making more mo 

ney and time. Now this could not happen in any thing like an 
equal degree, if the cash of the capitalist lay idle, and if he, with 

out employing others, and pushing things on en masse, contented 
himself with a low and uniform rate of interest. Let us say what 
we may on the subject, the establishment of any new branch ot 
trade, or the setting on of a manufactory, partakes in no small de- 
gree of the character of a speculation; indeed, commerce itself can 
be deemed little else. By increasing the national activity, we in 

crease the aggregate wealth, and it cannot be denied that joint-stock 
companies are so far beneficial. But they must be confined to great 
things to be so. Mining, roads, railways, canals, bridges, and in 
short, works that kings and governments formerly undertook, seem 
to be their legitimate objects. They must not grasp at or inter 

fere with what the means of individuals, separately, can easily 
master: in that case they will be pernicious. 

The activity of the bulk of the people, the bustle and oceupation 
of all in every corner of the land, may not be an object in a coun- 
try that is contented to stand still in prosperity, or to increase by 
imperceptible degrees, careless whether a rival or a neighbour 
overtake it in its career; but for this country, every energy—every 
muscle of the public frame must be kept in exertion, until a pre- 
ponderating access of wealth and power be acquired, sufficient to 
make the overtaking us a hopeless task. We must do this before 
we rest upon our oars. It is essential to the preservation of ou 
high character among nations, which we must not merely maintain, 
but continue to raise higher. The joint-stock company mania 
raised the spirits, and set in accelerated motion the life-blood ot 
the commercial body; and when it becomes sobered down, it will 
be productive, (in the schemes which survive and were properly 
planned,) of additional profit to the nation. As to the gambling 
part of the affair, unhappily it is no novelty; the funds foreign and 
domestic have been, and will, in bargains for account, continue as 
heretofore a regular play at hazard. Adventurers in them clamour 
loud enough at rivals, and, as in the case of De Berenger, when an 
attempt is made to hit them with their own weapons, will bare- 
facediy bring men into courts of law upon charges of which they 
themselves have a hundred times before been guilty. Besides, in 
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he present case, this adventuring excess arises out of the abuse of 
joint-stock companies, and not from the character of the things 
themselves. A “merchant’s venture’’ is an old phrase, and the 
chance of profit and loss is connected with the larger part of all 
mercantile transactions. When a capitalist ventures his idle ca- 
pital therefore in a bona fide joint-stock speculation, he calculates 
that he may lose as well as gain; and naturally imagining that as 
such undertakings, if conducted with integrity and honour, could 
not be carried on without data of probable success to proceed upon, 
he feels that he runs as little risk (always supposing the honoura- 
ble nature of the concern in which he ventures, and excepting bub- 
bles and cheats) as he would in a speculation of merchandise to 
pass across the seas. 

In respect to joint-stock companies in foreign nations, and the 
employment of capital out of the control of our own government, 
a great deal more may be said than I can afford space for here. 
Much must depend upon the political aspect such countries hold. 
lhose which are independent and free in government, that have 
every thing to fear and nothing to hope in a contest with Great 
Britain, and are bound to her in a certain degree by a sympathy 
in their free institutions, while they regard her as a support or 
rallying point for nations that have rent asunder the chains of 
despotism, are undoubtedly the most honourable in character, and 
the saiest with which to be concerned. In France, the most en- 
lightened and powerful of the European states, the interference of 
a capricious government, directly or indirectly, in works of magni- 
tude paralyzes every thing. Utterly ignorant of the true principle 
of irade and manufacturing prosperity, every person who proposes 
a new undertaking and ventures his capital in it, may be ruined by 
the intermeddi.ng of authorities in one way or another; for though 
the property be sefe, if the channel to a market be shut up, or fan- 
ci‘ul rules preseribed for the manufacturer cramping him on every 
side, the priveipal of such an adventure must be for ever in jeopardy, 
aud the profit precarious. Add to this the chance of war, which 
may be protracted for a series of years, and no return ever more 
arise. In the other European governments, the caprice of the 
tyrant is the law, and property is at best in such cases only held 
by sufferance. Where preperty is held sacred, and right and law 
paramount, which only happens under popular governments, com- 
merce is tenfold more flourishing than it ever can be under despo- 
tisms; there, and there alone, ean safe adventures be made.* Eu 
rope is not therefore so sale, and the states of this quarter of the 
globe, approaching so near to ourselves in power, and being so 
formidable to us in influence over their neighbours, it is not so 
politic to add to their means of offence, by risking property, otf 
which the will of one man may at any time bereave us. In Ame- 


* Tyre and Carthage in ancient times, and even Greece, as well as Venice and 
the Italian states in modern, show this—to sav nothing of Holland, England, a 
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rica, the northern states have free institutions, and no one would 
impugn the security of property under their laws; and this is (as 
far as it yet can be) the case with the southern. ‘These new south- 
ern republics have every thing to hope from us, and could gain 
nothing by acontest. A long series of years must elapse before 
they can become formidable as enemies; while as friends and allies 
the interest of both countries is simultaneous. We would see 
England the heart of free nations; they deriving support in time 
of infancy from her protecting power, and linking their future 
destinies with hers. We rejoice to observe her late approximation 
to friendship and alliance with such, and her standing aloof from 
the besotted and criminal objects which the vices and tyranny of 
the arbitrary governments of Europe are ever leading them into 
The past interference of England in these unprincipled quarrels 
impeded the march of her power, and kept her down until the late 
fortunate change in the cabinet emancipated her from the old and 
slavish policy, and taught the advocates for the old system, that 
while she might be friendly with every state, she possessed strength 
and spirit enough to act in ‘her own orbit,’’ and to enter int 
friendly connexion with nations whose governments assimilated 
more in freedom to her own. What has been the result but con 
tinued prosperity? What would be the result of returning to the 
late policy, but impoverishment and discontent? Free states are 
those, then, in which, if it be advisable to adventure at all, pro- 
perty is more secure, and likely to accumulate in a rapid ratio 
It is probable that the employment of the immense superfluous 
vapital of England, which is not needed at home, will give her a 
strong hold in those countries where it acts to any great extent. 
Thus some of the companies in America have taken her mines to 
share half the profits: these mines, if abandoned in consequence of 
a contest with Great Britain, would again fill with water, over- 
power the unscientific native managers, and be idle, impoverishing 
the natives equally as much as their late revolution did, and throw 
ing thousands out of employ. Here then is a link of interest, 
binding directly and indirectly a state to Great Britain; while the 
latter, in exports to her advantage, and an influx of the produce ot 
the industry of the members of her community abroad, no matter 
in what shape, whether in goods or gold, must feel a reciprocal 
tie to peace on her part. 

Freedom in trade is the true source of its prosperity, as liberty 
is of the prosperity of a nation and her advance in knowledge 
Let it be free in every shape—a chartered libertine, like the ait 
If but one-fourth of the joint-stock speculations are effected, they 
will be sources of new branches of industry and wealth, and the 
bubbles and fraudulent schemes of the unprincipled will be soon 
forgotten. We must not confound them together. There are 
some seriously carrying into effect with the best prospects; and as 
far as the foresight of the experienced can go, and the opinions ot 
men duly qualified to judge have weight, they are as likely t 
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succeed as similar undertakings, and have a chance of giving re- 
turns, in all events, above those of Waterloo-bridge. In consider- 
ing the present question, as is often the case, joint-stock companies if 
have been censured too indiscriminately ; the want of precedent to 
judge of them sadly astounded the grey beards. A deliberate ex- 
amination of the subject, the dismissal of prejudice, and the sepa- 
ration of fraudulent bubbles from the sound and reasonable class of ‘ 
adventures, is the only way to form a correct judgment respecting ' 
them. Even now it appears that while the fraudulent schemes are | 
dissipating or fallen in the market, those of real value keep firm. 
The passion for such speculations is subsiding. Those who have 
suffered have only themselves to blame for their credulity in not 
making, as they might have done, due examination into the plans | 
in the support of which they are sufferers; while those who scru- 
tinized them as they should have done, and made precautionary | 
calculations, cannot have exposed themselves to very great loss ; 
and even then the community may reap considerable benefit. Our 
monied men, ere they hazard their superfluous cash, have never 
been before told in our day, that even their lynx eyes require to 
be sharpened in pursuit of their own interests; and this class com- 
poses nine-tenths of the gainers and losers by the joint-stock mania. 

[New Monthly Magazine. 
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Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions; or, an Attempt to 
trace such Illusions to their Physical Causes. By Samuel , 
Hibbert, M.D. F.R.S. E. &. &e. 12mo. pp. 460. 10s. 6d. 
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; « 

Ir no longer admits of question that apparitions have so far a 
real existence, that the mind of an individual who is convinced of 
their presence is as vividly impressed as it can be by the common 
objects of sense. Without doubting, therefore, the reality of the 
impression, and the truth of the conviction, which have so often 
given solemn evidence of apparitions being seen, heard, and even 
felt, it has of late become the study of the philosopher to account 
for apparitions on natural principles, independent of all superhuman 
interference; and in this inquiry we owe great and lasting obliga- 
tions to Dr. Alderson, Dr. Ferriar, and Dr. Hibbert. We place 
the name of Dr. Alderson first in this enumeration, because we 
think that he has fully established his claim to priority in suggesting 
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a rational explanation of occurrences, which were previously rc 
garded as either miraculous or altogether incredible. 

We may perhaps conclude that spectral illusions arise chiefly, 
if not wholly, from three different sources. Ist, From deceptions 
of the senses; as where an object dimly seen, or indistinctly heard, 
is converted, under impressions of superstitious dread or powerful 
mental emotion, into some strange or awful form or sound. 2dly, 
From disorder of the bodily frame, more particularly of the diges- 
tive functions, and of the nervous system; with little or no devia- 
tion from health in the intellectual power. 3dly, From meatal 
derangement; where, though alterations may have taken place in 
the corporeal instruments of thought, the bodily health is to all ap- 
pearance perfectly sound.—lIn illustration of the first of these 
sources of apparitions, where the judgment forms an erroneous con- 
clusion respecting the impression on the organs of sense, we would 
quote the case so well told by Dr. Ferriar; in which the light ot 
the moon, falling on a wall, presented to a person awaking from a 
frightful dream the image of a shrouded corpse. Perhaps we may 
also, without impropriety, class under the sane head the remarka- 
ble illusion of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. .Being in much doubt 
whether he should publish his deistical work De Veritate, or sup 
press it for a time, the noble author says, 


“One fair day, in the summer, my casement being open towa 
took my book, De Veritate, in my hand, and, kneeling on my k 
these words 

“( thou eternal God, author of the light which now shines upon me, 
all inward illuminations, I do beseech thee, of thy infinite goodness, to pardon 
I am not satisfied enough wheth« 
beseech thee ¢ 


and give 


greater request than a sinner ought to make 
I shall publish this book De Veritate ; if it be for thy gl ry, I 
me some sign from heaven; if not, I shall suppress it. 

“1 had no sooner spoken these words, but a loud, thoug 
came from the heavens, (for it was like nothing on earth,) which did so comfor 
and cheer me, that I took my petition as granted, and that | had the sign demand 
ed, whereupon also I resolved to print my book. 

“This, how strange soever it may seem, I protest before 
true; neither am I any way superstitiously deceived herein, 
clearly hear the noise, but in the serenest sky that ever I saw 
cloud, did to my thinking see the place from whence it came.” 


h yet gentle noi 


the eternal God 
nee I did not only 
being without ail 


It is probable that. at the time stated, some sound actually reach 
ed his ear, which, under the solemn impressions of the moment, 
seemed to be of unearthly tone, and to have issued from that part 


of the serené sky on which his eye was steadfastly fixed. Dr. Hib 
bert judiciously contrasts this singularly interesting story with the 
parallel of Colonel Gardiner’s conversion. 


“ The inference,” he observes, “ which was drawn from Colonel Gardiner’s story, 
to it; by the fact, that, while one 


is completely neutralized by this counterpart 
of slighting the gospel, an 


special sign warns a sinner of the awful consequenc« 
ther encourages a deist to publish a work, the design of which is to completely 
overturn the Christian religion. Such are the contradictions which a superstitious 
belief in apparitions must ever involve.” 


Of the second class of apparitions, or those arising from disorders 
of the bodily frame, we have very manv instances on record. ‘The 
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case of Nicolai of Berlin, so well known, and of which a full ac- 
count will be found in the sixth volume of Nicholson’s Journal, 
affords an interesting illustration; and Dr. Alderson has contri- 
buted, from the stores of his own practice, many excellent speci- 
mens of delirium tremens and other diseases,in which the most 
remarkable spectral illusions were observed. 


“1 was called upon some time ago,” says this able and ingenious physician, “ to 
visit Mr , who at that time kept adram-shop. Having at different times at- 
tended him, and thence knowing him very well, | was struck with something sin- 
gular in his manner on my first entrance. He went up stairs with me, but evi- 
dently hesitated, occasionally, as he went. When he got into his chamber, he ex- 
pressed some apprehension, lest I should consider him insane, and send him to the 
asylum at York, whither I had not long before sent one of his pot-companions.— 
‘Whence all these apprehensions ?—What is the matter with you?—Why do 
you look so full of terror?? He then sat down, and gave me a history of his com- 
plaint? 

“ About a week or ten days before, after drawing some liquor in his cellar fora 

girl, he desired her to take away the oysters which lay upon the floor, and which 
he supposed she had dropped ;—the girl, thinking him drunk, laughed at him, 
and went out of the room.—He endeavoured to take them up himself, and to his 
great astonishment could find none.—He was just going out of the cellar, when at 
the door he met a soldier, whose looks he did nut like, attempting to enter. He 
desired to know what he wanted there; and upon receiving no answer, but, as he 
thought, a menacing look, he sprang forward to seize the intruder, and to his no 
small surprise, found that it was a phantom. ‘The cold sweat hung upon his brow 
—he trembled in every limb—it was the dusk of the evening; as he walked along 
the passage, the phantom flitted before his eyes—he attempted to follow it, reso- 
lutely determined to satisfy himself; but as this vanished, there appeared others 
at a distance, and he exhausted himself by fruitless attempts to lay hold of them. 
He hastened to his family, with marks of terror and confusion; for, though a man 
hitherto of the most undaunted resolution, he confessed to me that he now felt 
what it was to be completely terrified. During the whole of that night he was con- 
stantly tormented with a variety of spectres, sometimes of people who had been 
long dead, at other times of friends who were living; and harassed himself with 
continually getting out of bed to ascertain whether the people he saw were real 
or not. Nor could he always distinguish who were and who were not real custo- 
mers, when they came into the room, so that his conduct became the subject of 
observation; and though it was for a time attributed to private drinking, it was at 
last suspected to arise from some other cause. When lt was sent for, the family 
were under the full conviction that he was insane, although they confessed, that 
in every thing, except the foolish notion of seeing apparitions, he was perfectly ra- 
ional and steady. During the whole of the time that he was relating his case to 
me, and his mind was fully occupied, he felt the most gratifying relief, for in all 
that time he had not seen one apparition; and he was elated with pleasure indeed, 
when I told him I should not send him to the asylum, since his was a complaint I 
could cure at his own house. But whilst I was writing a prescription, and had 
suffered him to be at rest, I saw him get up suddenly, and go with a hurried step 
to the door.—“ What did you do that for ?”—he looked ashamed and mortified, and 
replied, “I had been so well whilst in conversation with you, that I could not be- 
lieve that the phantom I saw enter the room was not really a soldier, and I got up 
to convince myself.” 

“I need not here detail particularly the medical treatment adopted; but it may 
be as well to state the circumstances which probably led to the complaint, and the 
principle acted on in the cure. Some time previously he had had a quarrel with 
a drunken soldier, who attempted, against his inclination, to enter his house at an 
mseasonable hour, and in the struggle to turn him out, the soldier drew his 
bayonet, and having struck him across the temples, divided the temporal artery ; 
in consequence of which he lost a very large quantity of blood before a surgeon 
arrived, there being no one present who knew that, in such cases, simple com- 
pression with the finger upon the spouting artery, would stop the effusion of 
blood. He had scarcely recovered from the effects of this loss of blood when he 
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undertook to accompany a friend in his walking-match against time, in which he 
went 42 miles in nine hours. Elated with success, he spent the whole of the fol 

lowing day in drinking; but found himself, a short time afterwards, so much out 
of health, that he came to the resolution of abstaining altogether from liquor. It 
was in the course of the week following this abstinence from his usual habits, that 
he had the disease he now complained of. All his symptoms continued to increase 
for several days till I saw him, allowing him no time for rest. Never was he abl 

to get rid of these shadows by night when in bed, nor by day when in motion 

though he sometimes walked miles with that view, and at others went into a va 

riety of company. He told me he suffered even bodily pain, from the severe lash- 
ing of a wagoner with his whip, who came every night to a particular corner of 
his room, but who always disappeared when he jumped out of bed to retort, which 
he did several nights successively. ‘The whole of this complaint was effectually 
removed by bleeding, by leeches, and by aetive purgatives. After the first em 
ployment of these means, he saw no more phantoms in the day-time; and after the 
second, once only, between sleeping and waking, saw the milkman ir his bed- 
room. He has remained perfectly rational and well ever since, and can go out in 
the dark as fearlessly as ever, being fully convinced that the ghosts which he was 
so contident he saw, were merely the creatures of disease,” 


We cannot refrain from drawing one more interesting illustra- 
tion from the same quarter. 


“I was soon after called to visit Mrs. B., a fine old lady, about 80 years of age, 
whom I had frequently visited in fits of the gout. She was seized with an unusual 
deafness, and with great distension of the organs of digestion, at a period,’ when, 
from her general feelings, she expected the gout. From this time she was visited 
by the phantoms of some of her friends, whom she had not invited, and whom she 
at first so far considered as actually present, that she told them she was very sorry 
she could not hear them speak, nor keep up the conversation with them, she 
would therefore order the card-table; and she rang the bell for that purpose. 
Upon the entrance of the servant, the whole party disappeared—she could not help 
expressing her surprise to her maid that they should all go away so abruptly; and 
could scarcely believe her when she affirmed there had been nobody in the room. 
She was so ashamed, when convinced of the deception under which she laboured, 
that she suffered, without complaining, for many days and nights together, the in- 
trusion of a variety of phantoms; and had some of her finest feelings wrought 
upon by the exhibition of friends long lost, who only came to cheat her fancy, and 
revive sensations that time had almost obliterated. Having determined not again 
to mention the subject, she contented herself with merely ringing her bell, find- 
ng she could always get rid of the phantoms by the entrance of her maid, when- 
ever they became distressing. It was not till some time after she had thus suffer- 
ed, that she could bring herself to relate her distress to me. She was all this time 
convinced of her own rationality, and so were those friends who really visited her; 
for they never could find any one circumstance in her conduct and conversation 
to lead them to suspect her being in the smallest degree deranged, though un- 
well. This complaint was entirely removed by cataplasms to the feet, and gentle 
purgatives; and terminated, a short time afterwards, in a slight fit of the gout 
She remained to the end of her life in the perfect enjoyment of her health and 
faculties.” 

The spectral illusions occurring in febrile diseases, and more re- 
markably at the close of hectic fever, may be also adduced in far- 
ther illustration of the effects of bodily disorder in producing these 
delusive impressions. Dr. Hibbert has well observed that to this 
source we may safely ascribe those blissful visions, which have 
been sometimes known to cheer the last hours of persons of warm 
religious feelings. 

3. Spectral illusions are also frequent in cases of mental derange- 
ment, especially in that form of it which is named hypochondriasis; 
and many curious illustrations of this class of apparitions will be 
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found in the writings of Pinel, and others who have treated of the 
subject of insanity. 

Dr. Hibbert has explained his doctrine regarding apparitions 
after the manner of a metaphysician; and, in doing so, he has in 
almost every instance followed as his guide the late lamented Dr. 
Brown of Edinburgh : the clearness and importance of whose views 
in this department of science have been so universally acknow- 
ledged. Dr. H. has pointed out a variety of laws in the operations 
of thought, which serve to explain the occurrence of spectral illu- 
sions; and he has shown, in a particular manner, the dependence 
which they have on the greater vividness of ideas above actual sen- 
sations. He has also introduced into his work tables of the com- 
parative degrees of vividness and faintness in which they occur: 
but we confess that these tables do not appear to us to aflord any 
additional elucidation of the subject. 

In the course of his inquiry, Dr. Hibbert has ventured to bring 
forwards several hypothetical opinions, which, however ingenious, 
seem to us altogether without foundation. 

“In endeavouring,” he says, “ to obtain a correct notion of certain vital proper- 
ties of the human frame, and the relation which the immaterial principle of the 
mind may bear to them, I shall commence with that important fluid, the blood, 
which, from the peculiarity of its properties, has induced physiologists to main- 
tain its vitality. This inquiry, at the same time, may meet with some assistance 
from observations upon the effect of certain gases, which, when introduced into 
the lungs, exert an influence over the blood. The pulse, for instance, of persons 
inhaling the nitrous oxide, though it may vary in different mdividuals, with re- 
gard to strength or velocity, never fails to be increased in fulness; which result 
would intimate, that the general volume of the circulating mass is, upon the ap- 
plication ofa proper agent, susceptible of an increasing degree of expansion. On 
the other hand, in the earliest stage of the noxious influence of the febrile miasma, 
there is an evident diminution in the volume of the blood, as is indicated by a 
small contracted pulse, and an increasing constriction of the capillaries. Hence 
may be drawn the repo conclusion, that the corpuscules of the vital fluid pos- 
sess within themselves an inherent dilatability and contractility, by the alternate 
force of which they are enabled to act upon the elastic coats of the vessels of the 
human body.” 

To this conclusion we cannot assent, for it appears to us that 
the opposite effects of which he speaks are produced not directly 
in the blood, but through.the medium of the nervous system on 
the blood vessels. These vessels, by their respective degrees of 
contraction, produce in the one case an expanded state of the cu- 
taneous capillaries, and increased tone and constriction of the great 
internal trunks, with consequent exalted sensibility and pleasura- 
ble sensation: while in the other case the cutaneous capillaries are 
constricted, and the internal trunks turgid with blood, whence na- 
turally follows a painful state of feeling. 

Dr. Hibbert has been led to adopt the belief that past feelings 
are renovated through the medium of the organs of sensation. 

In persons under the influence of spectral illusions, the axis of vision has been 
directed to some particular part of a room where a phantasm was conceived to be 
present. Now, between the eye and the phantasm, some luminous object has 
afterwards been placed, so that rays reflected from it might impinge on the same 
points of the retina which were affected by the spectre; and the consequence 
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has been, that, like the phenomena of intercepted sensible impressions, actual 
rays of light have succeeded in effacing feelings which were ideal. This fact was 
proved in the case of an inhabitant of the Scottish metropolis. He was constantly 
annoyed by a spectral page, dressed like one of the Lord Commissioner’s lacqueys, 
whom he always saw following close to his heels, whatever might be the occupa- 
tion in which he was engaged. But to this attendant soon succeeded another no 
less unremitting, but far more unwelcome retainer, in the form of a frightful ske- 
leton. An eminent medical practitioner of Edinburgh was the exorcist properly 
called in, who, in the course of his interrogatories, inquired, if at that very mo- 
ment his patient saw the spectre? The man immediately pointed to a particular 
corner of the room where he alleged his familiar was keeping guard. To this 
spot, therefore, the learned gentleman walked. ‘Now, do you sce the skeleton ”’ 
he asked. ‘How can 1,’ was the reply, ‘ when you are interposed between us ?— 
Here, then, was a satisfactory indication that the retina had been actually impress- 
ed by the imaginary phantasm—Soon, however, Fancy began her work again; 
for, with a sudden tone of exclamation that even inspired the philosopher him- 
self with momentary alarm, the man suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Aye, now I sce the ske- 
eton again, for at this very moment he is peeping at me from behind your shoul- 
ders’ 

“1 shall next observe, that there can be no doubt but that the ear is likewise 
the medium through which the past feelings of sound are renovated. In a case of 
delirium tremens which fell under my own observation, the patient, during his con- 
valescence, was at intervals assailed, as from an adjoining closet, by imaginary 
voices, distinctly articulating certain expressions to him; os when thus addressed, 
he showed the same impatience at being prevented by the clamour from listen- 
ing to some conversation that was going on in the room, as if he had been disturbed 
by real sounds.” 


These symptoms we consider only as proofs of intense mental 
excitement, in rendering persons insensible to external impressions. 
The movement of the northern physician whose figure was suffi- 
ciently large and portly, and the question which he put, served 
for a moment to dispel the illusion, recalling the mind of the pa- 
tient to the objects actually before him: but there is no ground for 
believing that he really displaced an image on the retina, unless 
we can bring ourselves to admit the sensible reality of the spectral 
skeleton. If Dr. H. should feel disposed to maintain his belief in 
this activity of the organs of sense, during the presence of appari- 
tions, it will be expected of him that he should explain what changes 
take place in those organs, and by what means such changes are 
effected. The following may be considered as an ingenious at- 
tempt to supply in part the information which we have just re- 
quired: 

“1 cannot help suspecting that each organ of feeling is affected by two deserip- 
tions of nerves, which are more to be ascertained by their ultimate effects on the 
mind, than by anatomical observation :—that nerves of one description derive 
their origin from the external surface of the organ of feeling which they supply, 
and pass from thence to the brain or spinal cord; these exclusively affecting sen- 
sations :~~that nerves of another description have their origin in the brain and spi- 
nal cord, and being from thence dispersed to the self-same organ of sensation, se- 
parately contribute to the renovation of past feelings. 

“The two listinct occasions, however, on which nerves are excited, chiefly in- 
dicate that two descriptions of them may exist. One set seems excited by the ac- 
tual contact of material objects, when it impar's to the particular organ that it sup- 
plies, the degree of nervous influence vecessary for the production of sensations. 
Another set of nerves never imparts its influence, but when excited by that ulti. 
mate law of the mind, which ordains,—that the repetition of a definite sensation 
shall be followed by a renovation of the past feelings with which it was before as 
sociated.” 
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The machinery thus invented, and set in motion, by the author, 
is not a little intricate, and its efficacy is to us incomprehensible. 
What, we ask, is it that acts in these presumed nerves, and how 
is it that they can affect the organs of sense? Do the ideas of the 
mind throw these nerves into activity; or can they, in their most 
active state, paint an image on the retina, or cause an impulse to 
fall on the nervous pulp of the ear? 

The author has furnished us with a very interesting account of 
the apparitions of the dead which have been recorded from the 
earliest periods: he has explained them on the same general prin- 
ciples as other spectral illusions; and he has hazarded with regard 
to them an opinion, which strikes us as being at once novel and 
ingenious. 

“It must be confessed, that the popular belief of departed spirits occasionally 
holding a communication with the human race is replete with matter of curious 
speculation. Some Christian divines, with every just reason, acknowledge no au- 
thentic source whence the impression of a future state could ever have been com- 
municated to man, but from the Jewish prophets or from our Saviour himself. 
Yet it is certain, thata belief in an existence after death has, from time immemo- 
rial, prevailed in countries, to which the knowledge of the gospel never could have 
extended, as among certain tribes of America. Can then this notion have been 
intuitively suggested? Or is it an extravagant supposition, that the belief might 
have often arisen from those spectral illusions, to which men in every age, from 
the occasional influence of morbific causes, must have been subject? And what 
would be the natural self-persuasion, if a savage saw before him the apparition of 
a d- parted friend or acquaintance, endowed with the semblance of life, with mo- 
tion, and with signs of mental intelligence, perhaps even holding a converse with 
him? Assuredly, the conviction would scarcely fail to arise of an existence after 
death.” 

We have not lately met with any publication which has afforded 
us more real gratification than these “* Sketches”? of Dr. Hibbert: 
for the subject, which possesses peculiar interest, has been treated 
by him with much ingenuity and research, and in the true spirit of 
philosophical inquiry, although (it must be admitted) sometimes 
with too strong a partiality for mere hypothesis. { Monthly Review. 
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Baron Dominique Vivant Denon, was born in a small town 
in Burgundy, of a noble family; destined to shine in courts, he 
was at first appointed page of the chamber. The king, at an early 
age, appointed him gentleman in ordinary, and soon after, secre- 
tary of embassy, and in this quality he accompanied Baron Talley- 
rand to Naples, and during the absence of the ambassador remain- 
ed as chargé d’affaires, in which post he had several opportunities 
of disp!aying a rare superiority of talent, and a depth of concep- 
tion, which, lying concealed under an inexhaustible fund of wit 
and humour, was not even suspected to exist, till the wit and 
courtier vanished, to make room for the diplomatist. His wit and 
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gaiety were proverbial. His wit, more than his polities, having 
the misfortune to displease the queen of Naples, Marie Caroline, 
at the period of the emigration, he incurred her disgrace and re- 
treated from Naples and went to reside at Venice, where he was 
known as the Chevalier Denon; his talents, his amiable disposi- 
tion. and the elegance of his manners, gave him a ready introduc- 
tion to the celebrated Madame Albrizzi, and he soon became one 
of her greatest favourites, and the soul of her delightful parties. 
She has drawn his portrait in all the flattering colours of an exalted 
and an Italian friendship. Devoted to the arts with a passion that 
knew no limits, his mornings were entirely occupied, in Italy, in 
improving himself in the study of the Fine Arts, and particularly 
in drawing, as if he had had the presenfiment that one day he 
should have the good fortune to render his talents of use to society, 
in rescuing from the ravages of time, and the still more barbarous 
hand of ignorance, the treasures of remote antiquity Denon pos- 
sessed a mind that revolted at tyranny and superstition, and when 
the revolution broke out he adopted its principles, at least in ap- 
pearance; for we can hardly suppose the man really to be a violent 
jacobin, who only made use of his revolutionary zeal for the pur- 
pose of preserving many persons from the revolutionary axe. 
Denon did not seek merely to preserve his personal friends; virtue 
and innocence were always regarded by him as friends and rela- 
tives, and he always sought to succour them; and not only did he 
save their lives, but sent them money to make their escape. Se- 
lected by Bonaparte to accompany him to Egypt, he by turns 

elded the sword and handled the pencil, and it was difficult to 
say whether he excelled inarts or arms. His stock of gaiety never 
left h «, even in the greatest reverses, and under the severest pri- 
vati it was not an insensibility to suffering, but an enlightened 
phil: .opby, that bore him up under evils for which there was no 
rer edy. Many instances are recorded of Denon’s humanity and 
‘ting, on crossing the Desert. Those who have visited his cabi- 
net at Paris, will recollect the terrific picture of the Arab dying 
in the desert of hunger and thirst: the sketch was taken from na- 
ture by Denon, whose modesty would not suffer the painter to tell 
the whole of thestory. Denon returned with Bonaparte to France, 
and prepared his immortal travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, 
during the campaigns of General Bonaparte: it would be totally 
unnecessary here to descant on the merits of a work which has ob 
tained the highest suffrages, and been translated into almost all the 
languages of Europe. Napoleon said one day, on looking over 
Denon’s work, “ If I lost Egypt, Denon has conquered it.’’—Na- 
poleon rewarded our traveller’s attachment and superior talents by 
appointing him director and administrator-general of the museums 
and medal-mint. No medals were allowed to be struck, of which 
the design and execution had not received the approbation of 
Denon; and to this cause is to be attributed the uniform superiority 
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of the Napoleon medals in beauty of execution over every other 
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collection in the world.—When it was proposed to erect a column 
in the Place Vendome in honour of the grand army and the battle 
of Austerlitz, which was to be composed of cannon taken from the 
enemy in that campaign, Denon was appointed to superintend its 
execution. The column of Trajan, at Rome, was intended as the 
type, but Denon has greatly surpassed his model. In casting the 
bronzes in basso relievo, many imperfecticns occurred in the plates, 
which puzzled M. Denon to remedy: he at length hit upon a plan 
which perfectly succeeded, and he fancied himself the happy in- 
ventor or discoverer of the secret. A less enlightened mind would, 
therefore, have felt mortified on finding that his secret had been 
known and practised above two thousand years. On the fall of 
Napoleon, Denon was maintained by Louis XVIII. in his place; 
but on the return of the ex-emperor from Elba, he could not resist 
the ties of old affection and gratitude, and he of course lost his 
place on the secOnd return of the king. He since lived in retire- 
ment, enjoying the ofium cum dignitate in its fullest extent. His 
cabinet, open several days in the week, was the resort of strangers 
from all parts of the world; and his kindness and affability render- 
ed him the most interesting object of his cabinet. For the last 
seven years he had employed the leisure moments stolen from the 
offices of friendship, in the composition of a work on the History 
of Art, with about 300 to 400 plates from his own cabinet. The 
subscription was closed in a short period after his intention was 
known. He resolved not to print one copy more than was sub- 
scribed for, and the number of subscribers was limited to 500. 
His loss will be very severely felt. He was the protector of rising 
merit, which he aided both by precept and example. Many of 
the first French artists owe their becoming known to his interest 
and influence. He was born to be beloved, and will be long and 
deeply regretted by all who knew him, or had heard of his talents, 
and were acquainted with the amenity of his character; and the 
number composes the enlightened part of the civilized world. He 
died at Paris, on Thursday the 28th April, aged 84 years, pre- 
serving his gaiety to the last moment. [ New Monthly Mag. 
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Owe of the first convictions impressed on the mind by a survey 
of Mr. Bullock’s valuable collection of the ancient monuments of 
Mexico, is the resemblance which they bear to the monumental re- 
cords of ancient Egypt. The glance of the antiquarian falls with 
familiar recognition on the same graduated pyramids; on marks of 
the same Opfite worship, a picture-writing and symbolic language 
of a similar description; vestiges of the same tri-une and selar deity, 
er planispheres and temples; and stone idols, which, though of 
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ruder workmanship, and characterized by some distinctions entirel 
American, exhibit a great analogy, in posture and gesture, to the 
style of sculpture pre-eminently called Egyptian. The Mexican 
costume also, as collected from the specimens of paintings which 
Mr. Bullock has preserved—still more from the sculptures which 
surround the circular altar formerly appertaining to the great tem- 
ple of the sun—exhibits the same striking analogy: and the ana- 
logy is still further corroborated by other pictural and sculptural 
representations preserved by Purchas, by Robertson, and by Cap- 
tain Del Ria, in his Description of the Ruins of anIncient City, 
lately discovered in the Kingdom of Gualtelama. 

There is another circumstance calculated to excite surprise in the 
survey of these monuments, viz., that so excellent a judge as Ro- 
bertson should have been deceived into a belief, that “ there is not, 
in all the extent of New Spain, any monument, or yestige of build- 
ing, more ancient than the conquest;”’ that the temple of Cholula 
was “nothing but a mound of solid earth, without any facing or 
any steps, covered with grass and shrubs;’’ and that “the houses 
of the people in Mexico were mere huts, built with turf or branches 
of trees, like those of the rudest Indians.”’ 

In real fact, there exists abundant monumental proofs, which are 
constantly accumulating, that the Mexicans were advanced much 
farther in the arts of civilization than the Doctor (betrayed, appe- 
rently, by Spaniards, who wished to keep him in the dark) was in- 
clined to admit. Pyramids, not much inferior to the Egyptian, 
exist in many parts of the Mexican territory; vestiges of important 
architecture are still visible at Cholula, Otumba and Tlascola; th: 
mountain of Zezcoco is nearly covered with the ruins of ancient 
buildings; and the town discovered near Palanque exhibits not 
only excellent workmanship in the remains of the palaces, temples 
and baths, but a boldness of design in the architect, as well as a 
skill in the execution, which will not shrink from a comparison 
with the works of, at least, the earlier ages of Egyptian power. 

Dr. Robertson notices, that “the unfortunate Boturiori made an 
amazing catalogue of Mexican maps, paintings, tribute-rolls, calen- 
dars, &c.”’ Some of these are in Mr. Bullock’s collection; and 
the plate which the historian supplies from the Imperial library at 
Vienna, bears strong resemblance, in the materials and workman 
ship, as well as the apparent design of the picture-writing, to some 
of those at the Egyptian-hall. 

The historian casts the same doubt upon the authenticity of the 
“‘ Chronological Wheel,” representing the manner in which the 
Mexicans computed time; a specimen of which was published by 
Carrieri. “If it be genuine,” he coldly says, “it proves that the 
Mexicans had arbitrary characters, which represent several things 
besides numbers.”? Now, we believe that the original of this 
** Chronological Wheel,”’ to which Acosta also refers, is that from 
which -Mr. Bullock has taken the model in his Museum. But, 
how depreciated a value he sets upon a monument so sublimely iu 
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dicative of a people advanced, in some respects, as he is compelled 
to admit, beyond the point of European civilization,—especially in 
regard to its regular posts and its police! 

But, what is the fact with regard to this proof of Mexican attain- 
ment in astronomy? It is impossible not to be surprised, and some- 
what humiliated, in discovering that the Mexican Indians, from a 
very remote period, have possessed a singular system in their divi- 
sion of days, months, years and centuries, which, far from being 
inferior to, actually excels that of the most polished nations of the 
world. It is in vain that sceptics endeavour to trace an origin for 
this system in imitation; it is in vain that they resort to Greece, 
to Rome, to Asia, and to Egypt, the cradle of science, to divest the 
ancient Mexicans of the superior talent and research requisite for 
this arrangement. From the earliest times, in Chaldea, in India, in 
Rome, in Greece, and in Egypt, the zodiac was divided into twelve 
signs, and the year into twelve months, averaging thirty days. But 
the Mexican zodiac is divided into twenty signs, and the year into 
eighteen months, averaging twenty days. Now, this fact alone 
would seem to go to break all link of connexion between the Mexi- 
cans and the ancient people to whom we have referred; or, if it had 
established any connexion, it would seem to go to establish the fact 
of the Mexicans being a Chinese colony, driven out by an irruption 
of the Tartars (and, not improbably, that which was headed, in 1279, 
by the Tartar Emperor Coblai). In fact, the calendars of each coun- 
try strikingly agree: for both nations have no more than 360 days to 
the year, which they divide into months of twenty days each ;—both, 
as Acosta states with regard to the Mexicans, begin their year on the 
26th of February; and both added five intercalary days to the end 
of the year. But, in this latter point, both agree with the Egyptians; 
and they were spent, among the Mexicans, as they were in Egypt 
and throughout the entire East, in eating, drinking, and diversions. 

But, in one point, the Mexicans stand alone, namely, in their 
Cycle of fifty-two years, the duplication of which constituted the 
Mexican century. The astronomical wheel, preserved in a paint- 
ing in Mr. Bullock’s possession, fully bears out this high estimate 
of Mexican proficiency in astronomy :—and this painting illustrates 
his model of a Sculptured Cycle of Time, in the same Museum. 
In the inner circle, the eighteen months are represented by their 
appropriate symbol; and in the outer, the cycle of fifty-two years 
is represented in the’ precise characters described by Acosta: the 
first year being 7othél, or the rabbit; the next, Cagli, or the 
house ; the next, Tecpél, or the flint; and the next, .2cat/, or the 
reed. 

It appears, then, that their astronomical system, taken generally, 
is like that of no other nation but the Chinese; but that it still 
bears a partial resemblance to the Egyptian, both in the arrange- 
ment and the employment of the five intercalated days. The ana- 
logy, indeed, between Chinese antiquities, more especially Chinese 
hieroglyphies, and the Egyptian, need not be here insisted upon. 
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The above astronomical coincidence is almost the sole ground ot 
affinity which can be referred to between the Chinese and the 
Mexicans. The hieroglyphics of Mexico exhibit no other resem- 
blance to the Chinese, than what must naturally ensue from the fact 
of arbitrary images being conventionally employed to express ideas. 
The harsh structure of the Mexican pronounced language is as op- 
posite to that of China, as consonants are opposite to vowels. Nei- 
ther, indeed, does it bear a strong resemblance, in that respect, to 
the Egyptian. So far, every thing indicates, in the Mexicans, an 
independent and talented race of people, striking out a new astro- 
nomieal, political and social system for themselves. But, as we began 
by affirming, so we shall conclude with inferring, from a compara- 
tive survey of the valuable records of Mexican art and science,— 
that there is a strong family-likeness between them and those of 
Egypt, which may justify the opinion of national affinity. 

The Cycle in question is evidently constructed so as to repre- 
sent a wheel. Now, wheels, we know, were unfailing ornaments 
of Egyptian temples. The sun, in the form of a human face, is 
placed in its centre, as it is in many of the planispheres in Egypt, 
preserved by Kircher: and it is similarly surrounded by a symbol, 
universal throughout the East, and more especially a favourite em- 
blem in Egypt, of the two conflicting serpents of light and dark- 
ness, of good and evil. The planetary battlements, with the eight 
houses of the planets, which constitute the ¢Aird circle out of 
seven, exhibit the same astrological theory which was current in 
Persia, india, Chaldea and Egypt, and which is preserved in the 
Rabbinical Sephyroth. 

The dress of the Mexicans, more pronounced in the Description 
of the «incient City, to which we have adverted, than in the pic- 
ture-writing on Mr. Bullock’s manuscripts, is perfectly Egyptian; 
that is to say, there is an apron descending from the abdomen, and 
covering midway down the thigh; which is analogous to the same 
part of Egyptian costume. In many cases, the head-dress, though 
more bizarre (indeed, somewhat arabesque) than the Egyptian, is 
generally constructed of the same symbolic materials:—the breast- 
plate and collar, to which a mimic sun is similarly suspended, is 
precisely the same as those worn by Egyptian kings and heroes; 
frequently, the mimic tail of an animal (indicative of ancient ori- 
gin) is appended to the Mexican hero, as it were to the Egyptian 
demigod; the sandals are, in most cases, precisely the same; the 
head-dress often consists of the lotus, the bisrus, birds, animals, 
agricultural and musical instruments, &c., like the Egyptian, from 
whence the Crests of Heraldry are derived. 

Mexican heroes are represented enthroned upon couches per- 
fectly Egyptian in their model, namely, constructed so as to re- 
present animals, and supported by animal claws. Over the heads 
of these deities, tables of hieroglyphics, expressive of their titles 
and qualities, are similarly arranged; and devotees are offering to 
them, in the same posture, and with the same gesture, as exhibited 
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in Egyptian paintings, pots of flowers (whence came the legend of 
the gardens of Adonis), among which flowers, the manapas, or 
hand-plant, doubtless symbolic of rude, appears to have been a fa- 
vourite, 

Again:—the most striking of these analogies is, that actual ado- 
ration is paid, and infantine victims offered, to the Egyptian Tau, 
or cross; and that the cross is every where multiplied, in the 
architectural forms and ornaments of the Palencian city. 

The hieroglyphics, more elegant in their form than the Chinese, 
are less so than the Egyptian: they appear, like the Egyptian 
demotic writing, to have reached that stage of their progress, when 
beauty was sacrificed to utility, and when the pictural image was 
almost entirely superseded by the conventional form. They, in 
short, bear no inapposite resemblance to modern highly-ornament- 
ed letters of the Roman alphabet. 

All these circumstances certainly go to show a common origin: 
still there are, in the midst of the analogy, as in the case of the 
Astronomical System, marks of an independent, aboriginal and 
peculiar people, which are not in fairness to be overlooked.* The 
nose, lip and ear jewels would seem to be of Indian extraction ; 
—the armlets and anklets are entirely American ;—the temples, 
surmounted by three fire vases, are Japanese;—the ornamental 
parts of the dress approach the Arabesque ;—the royal mode of 
sitting is decidedly Hindoo;—finally, the physiognomy is different 
from that of any people with whom we are acquainted; though 
bearing an exaggerated resemblance to that of the Cherokees and 
other Indian tribes. The receding forehead and conical form of 
the head—according to the very principia of craniology—would 
indicate idiotism: did we not know that the modern Mexican 
savages model the head of their children in the same way; the 
Cherokees dress their hair in tufts on the top of their head, in the 
same manner: for the predominant nose, and under-hung lips, we 
know of no analogy in any nation, ancient or modern; neither do 
the modern Mexicans resemble their ancestors more than the 
modern Copts do the ancient Egyptians. Itis, however, probable, 
that the protrusion of the lower lip was produced among the Mexi- 
cans, as it is now produced among their neighbours, the Botecues, 
—namely, by boring a hole through it, in order to load it with 
heavy ornaments. 

We might be inclined to distrust the drawings attached to the 
description of ancient Palanque, were they not corroborated by 
figures similarly habited on the sides of magnificent sacrificial 
altars. 

We had intended to have expatiated, at some length, on the 
valuable picture-writings of Mexico; but our space will not allow 





* Dr. Robertson had not seen the map of ancient Mexico: had he done so, he 
would have inferred that it possessed advantages still superior to the accuracy and 
rapidity of its posts, and the copious supply of its wate r—both proofs of high 
civilization—in the admirable order of its municipal regulations. 
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us to expand this article beyond its present limits. We have little 
doubt that one of those curious historical paintings, is the same 
which the Mexican painters were employed upon by Montezuma’s 
commands, at the first interview of his deputies with Cortez, in 
order to supply intelligence of the ships, the horses, the artillery, 
the soldiers, and whatever else, in the array of the expedition, at- 
tracted their attention. The painting evidently details the line of 
march pursued by Cortez; the resistance he occasionally met with; 
the alliances he formed, and the time which his various days’ 
journeys (indicated by the obvious symbol of Auman feet) occu- 
pied. We are not to judge of Mexican skill in painting from this 
picture-writing, which was, probably, like that of the Egyptians, 
of a sacred, and therefore unchangeable, character. It is quite 
evident that the Mexican artists were capable of drawing the hu- 
man figure with as much accuracy, and quite as much ease, as the 
Egyptian. This, the drawings taken from the ancient Palencian 
city indicate;—this, the sculptures on the astronomical cycle and 
circular altar-stone fully establish. | Monthly Magazine 
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Tue death of this distinguished artist and most accomplished 
scholar, took place on the 16th of April, at the house of the Coun- 
tess of Guildford, Putney Hill. He had attained the great age of 
87, in perfect possession of his faculties, his mind remaining as 
vigorous and firm as at any former period of his life. Mr. Fuseli 
was a native of Zurich, and came to England at an early age, more 
with the intention of making literature his study than art: while 
he was yet undetermined, and speculating, as he said, on the great 
resolve of life, he took some of his drawings to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and asked his candid opinion, whether he thought he had 
any chance of success as an artist. The president was so much 
struck with the conception and power displayed in them, that, after 
viewing them attentively, he said, “« Young man, were I the author 
of these drawings, and offered ten thousand a year not to practise 
as an artist, I would reject it with contempt:” this decided him. 
But it was not until the opening of his Milton Gallery, about the 
year 1798, that the extent of his intellectual acquirements, his lofty 
imagination; and singular fancy, were fully appreciated. None 
who witnessed it can ever forget the effect produced on them by 
that exhibition. The pictures he painted for the Shakspeare Gal 
lery must also be remembered with feelings of high admiration 
His Ghost of Hamlet, unquestionably the grandest work in the col- 
lection, can never be forgotten. Mr. Fuseli enjoyed the friendship 
of the most distinguished literati of the age. ‘The high opinion en- 
tertained of him, even in vouth, by his celebrated townsman, La 
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vater, was shown by his putting into his hand, at parting, a small 
piece of paper, beautifully framed and glazed, on which he found 
written in German, * Do but the tenth part of what you can do.”’ 
Hang that up in your bed-room, my friend, said Lavater, and I 
know what will be the result. The result did not disappoint him 
—their friendship only ended with life; and on the part of the ar- 
tist, was continued to Lavater’s son with unabated fervour. Mr. 
Fuseli enjoyed excellent health, probably the result of his habitual 
temperance. He was a very early riser, whether in the country 
or in town: in summer or winter, he was seldom in bed after five 
o’clock. He enioyed the most perfect domestic felicity, and was 
perhaps one of the most affectionately attached husbands that ever 
breathed. His lady survives him; he leaving her every thing he 
died possessed of. His remains were interred in the Cathedral of 
St. Paul’s. [New Monthly Mag. 
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SONG. 
Bensata thy magic note 
My heart is as a slave, 
And sinks and rises, like a boat 
Upon the heaving wave. 
Thy voice has power to stay 
The ’whelming tide of years, 
And sorrow’s mists are roll’d away, 
And beauty reappears. 


Through all the soul it flies 
Like a pervading wind, 

And searches out the sweetnesses 
Of the mysterious mind. 


Alas! that hollow art 
Such raptures should bestow ! 
Alas! that sounds so full of heart 
From heartless lips should flow! 


The thrush is glad within 

When he sings his song of pleasure, 
The Cushat dove is full of love, 

When he pours his wooing measure ; 


But thou art cold and base, 
Thy heart is light and vain; 
I may not look upon thy face 
While I listen to thy strain! 
[Knight's Quarterly Magazine 
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I rant for the music which is divine, 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower; 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower; 
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Like a herbless plain, for the gentle ra 
I gasp, I faint, till they wake again 
Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet soun 
More, O more,—I am thirsting yet; 
It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it; 
The dissolving strain, through every vein, 
Passes into my heart and brain 
As the scent of a violet withered up, 
Which grew by the brink of a silve r lake, 
When the hot noon has drained its dewy cup, 
And mist there was none its thirst to slake— 
And the violet lay dead while the odour flew 
On the wings of the wind o’er the waters bluc 


As one who drinks from a charmed cup 
Of foaming, and sparkling, and murmuring win 
Whom a mighty enchantress filling up, 
Invites to love with her kiss divine 
. 


. . . . . . 


[Knight’s Quarteriy Maga: 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
Du Sacre des Rois de France a Rheims. 1 vol. (Of the Coro- 
nation of the Kings of France at Rheims.) 


This is a very curious work, and has given rise to a singular determination on 
the part of the King’s favourites. Some of the formalities observed at the Coro 


nation of the Kings of France are of so liberal a bearing, and seem so clearly to 
recognise the rights of the people, of whom it is twice demanded if they wish 
such a one for king, that the favourites of Charles X. have determined that unde 


some pretext or other the objec tionable part of these formalities shall be dispensed 
with at the approaching Coronation. When the French people were stupetied 
by the effects of a long and profound despotism, as in 1775, when Louis XVL. was 
crowned, these formalities were observed without attracting any particular notice 
But at present the liberal writers, who are incontestably superior to those of the 
ultra party, would take advantage of these formalities to prove, what is very true, 
that it is liberty and not de spotism that is of ancient date in France. We see by Tac 
tus (De Moribus Germaénorum) that the first pretended Kings of the French were 
nothing more than generals-in-chief, who were obliged upon all important occa- 
sions to consult the opinion and wishes of their followers. A despotism tempx 
par des chansons, such as that swept away by the Revolution, can be said to have 
commenced only under Cardinal Richelieu. “This trut h, so fatal to the pretensions 
of divine right and de spotic sway, is now brought home to the conviction of every 
one by the early chronic les and historical memoirs now publishing in France. 


De la Loi du Sacrilege. Par M.l’Abbé Ferdinand de la Men- 
nais. (Of the Law of Sacrilege, &c.) 


This is one of the most singular drochures that has appeared in France in these 
latter times. The law for the punishment a sacrilege which has just been passed 
in the Chamber of Peers, thanks to the voices of ten bishops who voted tor the 
punishment of death, has excited a sensation of horror in the public mind. And 
yet t Abbé de la Mennais endeavours in this pamphlet, to prove, that the provi- 
sions of this law are still wanting in wholesome rigour. Next year it is most likely 
that a em will be added, subjecting to the punishment of the galleys all those 
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who may print or publish works of yo A commission of bishops having 
seats in the house of peers, will be the sole judges of what constitutes this impiety. 
The brochure of the Abbé de la Mennais resembles not a little in its tone of atro- 
cious violence those fierce tracts published in Franee in the time of the league, in 
support of the Pope’s authority. This is the more singular, when the difference 
in civilization and humanity between these two periods 1s taken into consideration. 
This publication has produced the effect of a warning to the opposite party 
of what they have to expect, and under this political point of view is worthy of 
notice. It isin fact a declaration of principles on the part of the Jesuitical party 
—it is very well written, for there are few more clever or eloquent men in France 
than the Abbé de la Mennais. 


Tableaux Chronologiques de l’Histoiré Ancienne depuis les tems 
les plus recules jusqu’a l’ere Chretienne. Par feu Thouret de 
l’Assemblée Constituante, 1 vol. in folio. (A Chronological Pic- 
ture of Ancient History, from the most remote times to the Chris- 
tian wra, &c.) 


This work is not only useful as a book of reference, but curious for the very 
erudite information it contains. Chronologists in general, are but mere machines 
for calculating and fixing dates, and seldom think themselves or give their readers 
occasion to reflect. But such a one is not Thouret, the author of the above men- 
tioned work. ‘The abridgment of Madly which he published, is a much more 
valuable production than the work of what it purposed to be an abridgment. In 
the course of it he threw considerable light upon the obscure and earlier periods 
of the French monarchy. Thouret was one of the most impartial and calm phi- 
losophers belonging to the school of Voltaire. 


Le Provincial 4 Paris, ou Esquisses des Moeurs Parisiennes. 
Par M. de Montigny. 2 vols. (The Provincial at Paris; or 
Sketches of Parisian Manners. By M. de Montigny.) 


This book is a clever imitation of the famous “ Ermite de la Chaussée d’Antin” 
of M. Jouy. Numberless modifications and changes have taken place in the man- 
ners of French society since legitimacy and the influence of old courtiers have re- 
placed Napoleon and the domination of the military spirit. The Frenchmen of 
the present moment show a strong tendency to become serious, jesuitical, and 
what is still more contrary to their nature—prudent. The vigilant surveillance 
exercised not only over public but private opinion, and the immediate vengeance 
(in the way of dismissal from place or otherwise) that follows any divergence in 
politics, render the very numerous class of persons in the employment of govern- 
ment, or having their friends so situated, extremely cantious and almost diplomati- 
cally reserved, in the common intercourse of seciety. Such being the case, the 
Sketches of Parisian life, struck off by M. Montigny with some spirit and finesse, 
differ in numberless details and shadings of character, from those which have ren- 
dered M. Jouy’s name known to Europe. 


L’Homme du Midi et ’!'Homme du Nord; ou Vinfluence du 
Climat. Par Charles Victor de Bonstetten. (The Man of the 
South and the Man of the North; or the Influence of Climate. By 
M. C. de Bonstetten.) 


This is the production of a pupil of the celebrated philosopher Bonnet. Though 
wanting in purity of language and severity of logic, yet it may be read with a cer- 
tain degree of pleasure and not without profit. M. Bonstetten scatters the flowers 
of his imagination upon the important question of the influence of climate, treated 
of by Hippocrates, and brought into vogue by Montesquieu about eighty years 
ago. In later times, Volney, and Cabanis, threw additional light upon the theory 
of climates, an accurate knowledge of which might be rendered so useful to the 
happiness of mankind. M. Bonstetten very judiciously remarks, that the greater 
or less distance from the pole, is far from being the sole cause of the difference of 
climate; for instance, the climate which exists at forty-five degrees from the 
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north pole, is not the same as that at forty -five degrees from the opposite pole 
The prevailing winds in these cases modify very sensibly the temperature. Chi 
mate exercises a very powerful influence upon the ve getables that form a part of 
our nourishment; and the flesh of those animals, which is brought to our tables, 
possesses very different qualities according to the nature of the pasturage upon 
which these animals feed, which is also materially modified by the nature of the 
climate Some years ago, M. Bonstetten published a mediocre work, entitled 
“ Théorie de I’Imagination.” This present production is in many respects supe 
rior to that work. Setting aside vague and general theories, M. B. confines him 
self to describing what he has seen, and describes it well. His book would be 
deserving of unmingled praise, if the style possessed somewhat more of ease and 
grace. One of the principal ideas in the work is, that the native of the south has 
scarcely any need of shelter from the inclemency of the climate, and is not con 
demned, like the inhabitant of northern climes, to remain during six months of 


the year, shut up in the house. The long nights of the north would prove mortal 
to its inhabitants, were they not provided with shelter and warm clothing. It 
therefore becomes necessary for them to make provision during the fine season 
against the rigour of winter—hence the quality of prudence which forms the basis 
of the moral character of the people of the north. This quality of prudence is 
almost unknown to the fortunate inhabitants of the south of Spain and Italy. Phi- 


losophy also seems to be more naturally the product of the north than of the south 
During the long winter evenings, the inhabitants of the north, sealed up in their 
houses, are almost forced upon reflection, while the natives of southe:n climes, 
not thus rendered sedentary by the rigour of the season, indulge in more active 
sources of enjoyment. The presence of the sun, and light but uninterrupted 
labours, keep alive and fresh in the people of the south that fine tact or sensitive- 
ness, that renders them susceptible of the slightest and most varied impressions. 
They are consequently less inclined to give themselves up to profound reverie, 
long cherished one s, or protracted inquietude and distant forebodings. M. Bon- 
stetten might have taken for the motto of his book, the fable of the ant and the 
grasshopper. In this work, for which we are indebted to Geneva, there are some 
interest ng anecdotes, but more remarkable from their matter than the manner in 
which they are related. Though finding fault with the style of this book, yet the 
substance is so valuable and interesting, that we have no hesitation in stating it to 
be worthy of a translation into English. Those Englishmen who go to India, 
might there find occasion to venfy or refute the ideas put forward Dy Bonstetten, 
upon the influence exercised by the long and rigorous nights of winter upon the 


human intellect. They might there draw a comparison be tween the dreary and 

protracted nights that freeze up, in the mountain dwelling, the hardy highlander, 

and the warm and delicious nights that permit the indolent Hindoo to sle ep in the 
spiced Indian air,”’ and the pure blaze of the moon. 


Histoire de Christophe Colomb. Par M. Bossi de Milan, tra- 
duite par M. Urano. 1 vol. (The History of Christopher Colum- 
bus. By M. Bossi de Milan, translated by M. Urano.) 


Italian literature has fallen very low indeed. The Austrian censorship is not 
the only evil under which it is su cumbing. Unfortunately, the great majority of 
the modern writers of Italy, have got into the fatal habit of drow ning a few thoughts 
in an ocean of words rari nantesin gurgite. However, it must be ac knowledged, 
in justice to It: alian lite rature, that it possesses a ¢ haracter of good faith and con- 
scientious research, that it would be in vain to look for in the lite rary productions 
of the day in France. The books now published in Italy, if they have no other 
merit, have at least that of being tot: ally devoid of that scientific for ppery and that 
presumptuous ignorance that affects to know every thing, and whis h is so imper- 
tinently obtrusive in a large proportion of the little pretended chefs-d’euvre that 
issue from the Parisian press. M. Bossi’s book, though liable in some measure to 
the objection mentioned in the beginning of this article, is yet worthy of pe rusal. 
He has given an interesting picture of the state of society in the midst of which 
Columbus lived, and of the obstacles which this great man had to overcome in 


obtaining a vessel for the discovery of a new world. M. Bossi, a canon of the 


cathedral of Milan, was protected and encouraged by Napoleon. He is now, how 
ever, obliged to write for his bread, and look to the public for patronage 
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Vita di Canova, Scritta di Missirini—Firenze. (The Life of 
Canova, by Missirini—Florence.) 


M. Missirini is, we believe, a native of Florence, an additional reason for his in- 
dulging in pompous but hollow verboseness, and paying more attention to the 
roundness of his periods than to the strength or accuracy of his ideas. Notwith- 
standing this crying sin, so common, unfortunately, to the living writers of Italy, 
this biography of Canova is not an unacceptable present to the admirers of that 
renowned artist. On the subject of the fine arts, there reigns in Italy a general 
good sense and fineness of tact not to be met with in any other country. The 
lialians may, without either prejudice or presumption, look upon foreigners when 
they talk of sculpture, painting and music, as still little better than barbarians. 
To have, therefore, a good life of Canova, it must be written by a native of Italy. 
It is to be regretted that the author of the life now before us, though fulfilling this 
condition of being an Lalian, bas not been able to put into each sheet of letter- 
press, more than three or four ideas. This is something like Grattano’s reasons, 
“two grains of wheat in a bushel of chaff,” though the remainder of the quotation 
does not apply to M. Missirini’s ideas; for when found they “ are worth the search.” 
I'he most interesting part of this publication, are the letters of Canova: some of 
the first of which are full of misspellings. [New Monthly Magazine. 





A Prospectus of a somewhat novel and singular nature has been issued. It re- 
lates to the publication of a Weekly Journal and Magazine, under the title of the 
* Parthenon,” to be printed from stone, by a process which is designated by the 
term Typolithography, and which unites, by one operation of the press, Pictorial 
Illustrations, or other Embellishments, in the same sheet with the printed text.— 
Music, the arts of design, and polite literature form the subjects to which this Jour- 
nal is to be chiefly devoted; and we hope it will meet with that encouragement 
which it seems so well calculated to deserve. 

The stream of knowledge appears to be widening each day by the accession of 
some new “tributary rill’ Among the various popular schemes for communi- 
cating instruction, we observe the announcement of an Association about to be 
formed for the intellectual improvement of persons engaged in commercial and 
professional pursuits. It is to be denominated “The City of London Institution,” 
and to have for its basis, but with suitable omissions and modifications, the plan of 
the Mechanics’ Institution, which has been already found productive of so much 
benefit. The proposed modes of advancement consist of lectures on subjects of 
science and literature, classes and lectures for the attainment of languages, and 
a library of reference and circulation, with rooms for reading, &c. and conversa- 
uuon. 

Mr. George Coventry has advertised a work, entitled “ Lord G. Sackville proved 
to be Junius.” This we think likely to prove a book of some attraction, although 
the work called “Junius identified with a celebrated living Character,” (Sir Philip 
Francis, then alive), came very near the probable truth, was in itself entertaining, 
and afforded a specimen of close argument from circumstantial evidence. We are 
informed that the question is now to be set at rest by the production of some over- 
whelming and positive proofs in favour of the individual named in the new work 


A volume, entitled “ Stories from the Ancient Chronicles” is announced. This 
we consider a meritorious and clever idea’ The tales of the Crusades in Joinville, 
the animated details, the brilliant descriptions, the minute details, and picturesque 
and enthusiastic narrative of Froissart—the particularizing vein of Monstrelet—and 
the Boswellian naiveté of Comines—are admirably calculated for abridgment, and 
for being done into English. We sincerely hope they will be done as they de- 
serve, and we doubt not they will be so; for we have heard that the knight who 
has attempted this difficult adventure is none other than the clever author of Gil- 
bert Earle 

Languazes.—From the work of the learned Adelung, we find that there exists 
no less than 3,064 different languages used in various parts of the earth_—There 
are of these, European, 587—Asiatic, 937—African, 276—American, 1,264 
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Steam- Boats.—More than nine-tenths, now in use in Furope, property 
of Englishmen—the steam-boats at Venice and Naples are English property, and 
an English Company has proposed to establish them on the lakes of Switzerland 

In the press, in 1 vol. 8vo., a Manual of the Elements of Natural History, by 
Professor Blumenbach, of Berlin. ‘Translated from the tenth German edition 
l'ravels in Brazil, Chili, Peru, and the Sandwich Isla: in the vears 1821, 2, 
} Gilbert Farquhar Mathison, esq., are announce 


t 
an ’ 


The Troubadour, Spanish Maiden, and other Poems, L.., author of tl 
Improvisatrice”’ are just ready 

Mr. Croly will speedily publish, t 
The Prophe cies f the Rise and Dominion of Por , 
French Revolution—The Distribution of the S« riptures t 
Fall of Popery in the midst of a great general Convulsior 


he Providence of Days,- 
siuion—The 


ns—The 
he t mpire The Cor 
version of all Nations to Christianity—The Millennium ;—bei nterpreta 
tion of the Apocalypse. 
Historical and Descriptive Narrative of a Twenty Years 


America, containing Travels in Arauco, Chili, Peru, and Colon 
F } vols, vo 


I henson, apt. de 


I'he Poetical Album, or Register of Modern Fug 


ragata, is announced, in 


A. Watts. is just ready. 


The sixth volume of Thomson’s Select Melodies of Sco 
united to the Songs of Burns, Sir Walter Scott, and other 


with Symphonies and Ac 


tland, and many of thos« 
of Ire land and Wal 8; 


Lynmc Poets, Ancient and Modern ompat 


eminent 


' 
ments for the Piano-Forte, composed by Haydn, Beethoven, &c., will speedily t 


publishe lint »y al Svo. 


Mr. Astle 

with Outlines of a Plan proposed in substitution for 
Southey’s long promised Tale of Paraguay, ts now just ready. 

ly will be published in 2 vols. crown 8vo., the Poetical and Dramatic Works 


y has in the press, Observations on the System of the Patent Law 
ih. 


nstopher Marlowe 
1e Dramatic Works of Samuel Foote, esq., 


1 for republication.—This 


} vols. crown 8vo., on yellow 
per, are announce: dition will be ited to 250 
pies 

Mr. T. Moore’s Life of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan is just ready. 

A new edition of the Philosophical Writings of David Hume, esq. is announced, 
which will contain the Treatise on Human Nature, together with the other Essays 
and Treatises on Morals, Politics and the Belles-Lettres, including all the 
the later editions The author’smost remarkable Corrections and Al- 


omitted in th 
terations, as they occur in the different impressions, will be added in the shape ot 
Notes; and the Life, written by himself, will be prefixed to the whole. 


Essays 


Mr. Woolnoth will complete his Series of Views of our Ancient Castles in the 
course of the ensuing summer: No. XXIII. is just published; and No. XXIV., con- 
cluding the work, will contain a Descriptive Catalogue of all the Castles in Eng- 
land and Wales, with other introductory matter 


Mr. Elmes’s long promised Anecdotes of Arts and Art 


for publicat on 
A second edition of Tremaine, o 
The Rev. J. T. James, author of Travels in Russia and Poland, has in the pres 
I 
the Scepticism of To-Day, or the Common Sense of Religion considered 
to the rl of Hertford 


r the Man of Refinement, is 


Letters of Horace Walpole, (afterwards Earl of Orford) 
during his Lordship’s Embassy in Paris, are now just ready 
period when he 


Letters of Marshal Conway, from 1744 to 1784, embrac 
ia 


Lf 


was Commander of the Forces, and Secretary of State, may speedily be expec 





